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Situations Vacant. 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH- 
AMPTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 


Applications geo & ry for the pest, of LIBRARIAN (Man or 
Woman), experien Cataloguing and Classification. Salary 1201. 


Pi pplications to be addressed to THE REGISTRAR. 





ANTED immediately, and for the duration of 
e War, to take nanne of a Junior Form of Boys (av 
oh. ; ASTER (not ligivl ie for military service) or MIST 
h good discipline, teaching powers, and ais Ps with general 
Sine Cw Salary 1300, (Men), 1102. ( ), non-resident.— 
Apply H ABEL, Barnstaple Grammar 8c! . Devon, for form, 
to AAX with recent totimentas. 








Situations Wanted. 


LABY SECRETARY (32) d desires RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT foow em mg 8 50. Kn powiete of French, 
mrs Aig ac bre, fisical Reply Miss COCK, 15, 


ADY desires APPOINTMENT as Secretary to 
Publisher or Editor. Six years’ e: ence in similar capacity. 
Proof-reading, handling of Printing and Binding orders, and control 
of Staff ; also Shorthand, Type- Writing, and Book-keeping.—Box 2116, 
thenzeum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, don, E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 


RESEARCH, Historical or Literary, WANTED 
by London M.A. at British Museum or Record Office. French, 
latin, some German. Moderate c charges. Good references. Careful 

accurate. Also Coaching in History undertaken.—Box 2117, 
, L. Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





An UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, 

Every d of Lite: Work required. 
No nn ee rite for partiealans | in first instance to 1135, 
Pa * ghdvertining Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. Special attention to 
le rs 








Kena ot FISHERIES have FOR SALE all 
Mande of TROUT for Stock and 8 . latins and Gentlemen 
’s Fishing, or lessons wi 


occasi o 
y. Principals r MORSE. Sir ebgAte 6.7 spit 


gimteig Princi jor 
rite HO SECRETARY, Eddin 
BLS, Sorks 





RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 
UNFURNISHED, doubie-fronted, ’ three-storied House (thi 
hack let #8 a — ‘flat). Three minutes from Central Stele 
ngs South. Giimpees of sea to East and West. View of Downs at 

No basement. Back entrance. cellars. 

On Entrance Floor: Dining-room (with 2 terme rag heater and service 
hatchway from kitchen), Study, a Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c., 
Kitchen, Two Pantries, and Scull: 

On Second Floor: Four Bedresms ‘(six beds), three fitted with gas 

, Dressing-room, Bath-room (ge roam (geyesr), and w.c. 
Rent, inclusive of of all taxes, 1 @ year, unfurnished ; furnished, 


Box 2 we Athensum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Tendon, E. 








Type-Wiriting, Xr. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


STORIES, 





UTHOR®S’ MSS., PLAYS, LECTURES, &c., 
N. Research at British Museum, 
ndexing. Clerical assistance of every kind.—Miss TAPP, 
Rosebank, Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
['YPE- -WRITING by Woman Graduate > (Classical 


Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Interm: London) 
Research Revision, Bhorthand. eine A MN UATCHPOOL, MA. 
‘s Road, Lewisham, 8.E., Sermeriy CAMBRIDGE TYPE- 

WRI ING OP FIGE Tele. Lee Green 1075. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


description omen and prom; executed. Short. 
hand at rovided. in Lectures ee 
QaTROPOLL TAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. — 





Sales by Auction. 


Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
at, Seen .C., on THURSDAY, October 28, and Following 

o'clock precisely, PORCELAIN, POTTERY, SILVER, 
RNITURE, and WOR S OF ART 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








Books in Various Branches of Literature. 


ESSRS. HODGSON A £0. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, Chan: Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, October 27, and Two yo oliowing Days, at 1 o'clock, 
BOOKS IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF LITERAT RE, including 
a Collecti jhakespeare and Editions of the Elizabet' = 
(the y of a GENTLEMAN)—Florio’s Ronjes 
First Edition, 1 h and Seventeenth Century 
First Editions of Scott’s Tales x. 4 vols. ie and 
b’s Elia, uncut, 1823—Standard Works in Histo: vel— 
The English Dialect’ Dictionary, 6 vols.—Recent Pub Latlons from a 
Reviewer's Library, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

der and place M88. for early yn iterary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place A —~ ad interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's ins, 








Catalogues. 


M AGG 58 BRO 8, 
109, Strand, London, W.0. 
DEALERS i RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 

PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 

CATALUGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite London.” 

Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 








Printers. 


HE ATHENZUM PRESS will be pleased to 
submit Estimates for Printing BROCHURES, MONOGRAPHS 
ALOGUES ' for PRIVATE 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES, CATA 
LIBRARIES, &c. 


If you popes ony kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 
therewith, con 


THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Telegrams: Evuovsos, Loxpox, Telephone: Cerrrat 2120 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NATIONAL 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


FLAG, 


Tue 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 280, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 


1900, 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 


Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Provident Institutions. 


ed 1837, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDEN TINSTITUTION 


Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
ung Man or Foose, of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
mitrece ounds (or i ) and obtain the 
right to participate in the tice vantages :— 
_— Jeceiom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD, Medical Advice 

FOURTH A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

7 FTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 
aie of the 





For further information apply to THE 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hi 


NATIONAL BOOK eS a PROVIDENT 


(Registered under the Pre al Acts and approved 
under the National Insurance Act.) 


President—WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of cuty kind of om among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistan 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership, 5. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 

R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 








Patron : 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, E.G. K.T. 
President 

Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
= LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lap. 








BJ ECTS.—This blished in 1839 in the City 
of a under a Presidency - the late pilernine a Harmer, for 
ones Pensions and T rary ipals and 

tants engaged as - $y of a pers. 
“uEMBE IP.—Every Man oman pons the matted 


thror 
whether Publ sher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, 


Emp! ——f is entitled me a of this "institution, 7 Pie | 

uae its benefits, u pon payment of Five viilings aogually or Three 

Guineas for life, provi that he a oy we in the sale of 
and such Members who th 


N 
of consideration int in the event of their needing — ny the secure, priority 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
rece! oe and the Women 20!. per annum es: 
yal ¥ ension 


a * the cc Tate 
vantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule Her late 
sires ueen Victoria, provides 20l.a year each for Six Widows 


” provides Pensions for One Man, 93., and One 
bed in late John 


Pee 
He 
2 
F 


He 
throughout the whole riod of the tation for the repeal of the 
ous us then existing ‘Faxes on Kor ‘bean was for very many 


Horaee » ole Mare 
es ht of, Some to tae benefits. 
ane bert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25t. 
pare and grateful memory of Mr. 


whe diea — 

The jt 4 features of the Rules governing election te all 
Pensions are Mat each Candidate gh 5 ve been (1) a nae = 
the Institution for not less than ten care preceding 
(2) not less than ee of age; > (si engaged in the't 


of Hews. 
for at least te: 
RELIEF. ph rand y relief is given in cases ef pops net enly 
to Members of the Ins titation, but to Newsy. Ty Monte « oe servants 
who may d for Institu- 





be 
tee; ‘and, Less | to ee "s naan Ay in aecordamec 
Fequirements WILKIE JONBS, Seoretesy. 
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B. H. BLACKWELL’S 
Autumn List. 


—_o— 


TALES BY POLISH AUTHORS. 
Translated by ELSE C. M. BENECKE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Masterpieces by four 0, the most distinguished contemporary 
Polish writers, three of whom have never yet appeared in 


English. 
STILL MORE 
RUSSIAN PICTURE 


TALES. 

By VALERY CARRICK. 
Translated by NEVILL 
FORBES. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Uniform with 
‘Picture Tales from the 
Russian’ and ‘ More Russian 
Picture Tales.’ bree, 
imperial 16mo, _ colo 

picture ae 6d. net. 


“* For charm they rival the 
best of ed "—THE BOOKMAN, 


LIFE OF VISCOUNT 


BOLINGBROKE. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, Student of Christ 
Church. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The only complete my A of Dios & 
int. Recent d 
of this much discussed statesman, 


AN AMERICAN GARLAND. 
Being a Collection of Ballads relating to 
America, 1563—1759. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by C. H. FIRTH, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo, Roxburgh binding, 3s. 6s. net. 


Contemporary ballads recording the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of America are of the greatest rarity. Many of these are 
now for the first time reprinted, and some, from the author's 
collection, have been hitherto unknown, 


OXFORD POETRY, 1915. 
Edited by G. D. H. C. and T. W. E. Crown 
8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. net; paper, ls. net. 


ane Poetry, 1910-13,’ and ‘Ozford Poetry, 


THE WAR AND RELIGION. 
By ALFRED LOISY. Translated b 
ARTHUR GALTON. Crown 8vo, anal, 
8. ne 


The great French Modernist urges that Christendom has 
failed continuously and increasingly to carry out the prin- 
ciples laid down by Christ. He denounces the failure g the 
Pontificate in the present crisis and 
exalted and humane patriotism whi 
Christian practice of to-day. 


SYRIA AS A ROMAN PROVINCE. 
By E.8. BOUCHIER, M.A., Author of ‘ or 
and Letters in Roman Africa’ and ‘Spa 
under the Roman Empire.’ With a Map rand 
Plate of Coins. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. net. 


The latest addition to this series of monographs on the 
—_ Provinces, but considerably fuller than the preceding 
umes, 


ANALYSIS OF MILL'S PRIN- 


CIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
With Test Questions. By L. OLDERSHAW, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 


ey tn ye 4 Selt need, this analysis ie not a 
cram book condenses the insufferable prolizity of Mills 
1000 pages to 150 pages without obscuring the argument. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


OF ENGLAND. 
By MAUD HOLLIDAY, Lecturer at pally 
Training College. Feap. 8vo, boards, 2s, net. 
One of the very few text books on this new subject. 





esent in 
a fresh estimate 





ints to an ideal of 
can go far beyond 


BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 











Just Published. 





HOW WARS 


A Short Study of 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER 
With many Maps in Colour and in Black and White. 


Demy 8vo, price 5s. net. 


WERE WON 


Napoleon’s Times 








BLACKIE & SON. Ltp., 50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 














Insurance Companies. 


A Rebate of Income Tax on the 

amount of the Premium up to one- 
sixth of the Annual: Income in most cases. 
Moreover, such premiums are treated as 
deductions from income for the purpose 
of calculating Super-Tax. This concession 
applies to WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 
and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


(within certain limits) on the life of the 
tax-payer or his wife. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
FUNDS: 22 MiLtions. CLAIMS PAID: 43 MiLtions. 
Write for the Society's Booklet. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES : 
9, St. Andrew re 28, Cornhill, E.C., and 





LIFE Assurance Policy entitles to 





Edinburgh. 5, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager « and oS Ratan. 


BIOLOGY IN RELATION T0 EDUCATION, 


A Course of THREE LECTURES 

given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 

Lecture I. PERSONA: THE MASE. 

Lecture IL PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 

Lecture III. “‘MORS JANUA VITA.” 

These Lectures appeared in The Athenewm of APRIL 25, 
and five following numbers. A few complete Sets of the 
Six Issues may now be obtained. 
Price 3s. post free. 
THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





[ODSLEY's FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 
By the late W. P COURTNEY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For Nov. 10, sy + Jan. 5, Pe. 2, April 18, May 25, June 8, Aug. 17, 
7, Nov. Dec. 7, 1907; Jan. 4, March 7, April 25, June 13, 
: & Sop. B, Oct: 17, Nov. 21, 1908 ; Jan. 23, Feb. 20, April 2, 
Price for the 23 Numbers, 78. 6d. ; or free by post, 88. 


J. EDWARD FRANUIS 
aia and Gantes Office, Bream's Baiting, jane Lane, E.C. 


SS 








er 








THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. 
the house or ia your travelling bag in 

PREPARED ONLY BY 

J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


4 


Always keep it in 
ess for emergencies. 











—#43 








) 








RIL 25, 
of the 


Aug. 17, 
une 18, 
pril 24, 
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A SELECTION FROM 
Macmillan's New & Forthcoming Books. 


New Long Novel by 
H. G WELLS. 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT. « 


[Ready. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW STORY, 
The Extra Day. «&. 


The Morning Post.—‘* Mr. Blackwood is 
his very own self in this wonderful romance 
of child life.” 





BY AUTHOR OF ‘THE CROCK OF GOLD. 
The Adventures of Seumas 


Beg: The Rocky Road to Dublin. 
Verses for Children. By JAMES 
STEPHENS, Author of ‘ The Crock of 
Gold,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

[Ready. 





The Ibex of Sha-Ping, and 


other Himalayan Studies. 
By Lieut. L. B. RUNDALL, lst 
Gurkha Rifles (killed in action Dec. 
19, 1914). With numerous Pen and 
Ink Sketches and Coloured Plates by 
the Author. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready. 
The Times.—‘‘ Sketches by a naturalist 
and sportsman who has a keen eye, a vivid 
pen, and a romantic passion for the mountains 
and their wild life. This he conveys also in 
a remarkable series of drawings, coloured 
and monochrome.” 


An Untamed Territory. 
The Northern Territory of Australia. 
By ELSIE R. MASSON. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo, 
6s. [Ready. 

The New Witness —“ Aninteresting volume. 

. The author has written in a fresh and 

attractive style, and her conclusions are 
original and arrestive.” 








The Holy Catholic Church: 


The Communion of Saints. 
A Study in the Apostles’ Creed. By 
the Rev. HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, 
D.D. D.Litt., &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[ Ready. 


Church and Nation. The 
Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1914—15 
delivered at the General Theological 
Seminary, New York. _ By the Rev. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, Hon. Chaplain 
to H.M. the King, Rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


[Ready. 
‘Dogma, Fact, and Ex- 
;perience. By the Rev. A. E. J. 


RAWLINSON, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Ready. 


| 





BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


France at War. By RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 16mo, sewed, 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 





SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 
By F. 8. OLIVER. 8vo, 6s. net. 
[ Ready. 





Letters from a Field Hos- 


pital in Serbia. By MABEL 
DEARMER. With a Memoir of the 
author by STEPHEN GWYNN. 
Crown 8vo. 


Essays for Boys and Girls. 
A First Guide towards the Study of 
the War. By STEPHEN PAGET. 


Extra crown 8vo. 





STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


The Way of Martha and 


the Way of Mary. By 
STEPHEN GRAHAM. Author of 
‘With the Russian Pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem.” ‘A ‘Tramp’s Sketches,’ &c. 
With Frontispiece in Colour. 8vo. 
*,” A further study of life and religion in 
Russia. 





With the Russian Army. 
Being the Experiences of a National 
Guardsman. By ROBERT R. McCOR- 
MICK, Major First Cavalry, Illinois 
National Guards. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Caliph’s Last Heri- 
tage. A Short History of the Turkish 
Empire. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir MARK 


SYKES, Bart., M.P. With Illustrations 
and Maps. 8vo, 20s. net. [Just ready. 


[ Ready. 





The Personal Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood, The Potter. 


By his great-granddaughter, the late 
JULIA WEDGWOOD. _ Revised and 
Edited, with an Introduction and a 
Prefatory Memoir of the Author, by 
C. H. HERFORD. With Illustrations. 
8vo, 12s. net. [Ready. 





SECOND EDITION COMPLETE IN I VOLUME. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Handbook of Greek 


Sculpture. By ERNEST A. 
GARDNER, Litt.D., &c. Second 
Edition, complete in 1 vol., thoroughly 
revised. Illustrated. Extra crown 
8vo, 108. 

[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 





The Orient Pearls: Indian 
Folk-Lore. By SHOVONA DEVI (niece 
of Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE). 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


*,* Macmillan’s Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Ltd., London. 








‘Gay & Hancock’s List 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


JACOB PEEK 


ORANGE GROWER 


A Tale of Southern California, 





SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL 


Author of ‘ My Lady of the Bass,’ &c. 


| EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 


Daily Telegraph —‘ This delightful old man 
omaten is a character worthy of Mark Twain, and 
the most efficacious relief from depression we have 
encountered for some time...... It is the genuine 
humour of this book which makes it stand out.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘ One of the most amusing 
and engaging characters which any author has 
produced for some time.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘Mr. Burchell must know 
California and its people well to give them such 
an air of reality; their humour is delightful, and 
the whole atmosphere is refreshing and original.” 


Sunday Times.—‘‘A triumph of character 
drawing.” 


Observer.—‘‘ Profoundly interesting.” 


Field.—‘* A well-told tale of Southern Cali- 
fornia, characterised by clever character drawing. 
ee Incidentally, the reader learns a good deal 
about orange growing, and, sad to relate, the 
tricks of the trade; but the book is really enter- 
taining.” 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 18. net; velvet Persian, 
2s. Gd. net. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


POEMS OF OPTIMISM. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Nearly ready.] 


THE STORY OF PRINCE AHMED 
From the ‘Arabian Nights Entertainments.’ 
Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


Size 8} 6%, pp. 128, with 5 Coloured Plates and 
Illustrated Title-Page, Head and Tail Pieces. 


Cloth, with Picture on Cover, 2s. 6d. net. 


Nearly ready.) 


MORE BELGIAN PLAYMATES 
By NELLY POLLOCK. 

Uniform with ‘ Belgian Playmates,’ and describing 
the War from the Battle of the Aisne to Neuve 
Chappelle. 

Size 64 x5. Cloth, with Coloured Cap, 1s. 6d. net 
Illustrated by CHARLES FOLKARD. 





Nearly ready.) 


LIFE AND NATURE STUDIES 
By HUME NISBET. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 300, with 4 Coloured Plates and 
12 Line Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
Nearly ready.} iioe> 


THE PRIMAL LURE. 
By V. E. ROE, 
Author of ‘The Maid of the Whispering Hills.’ 
6s. 








London: GAY AND HANCOCK, Lrp. 


—— 


a 
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Stanley Paul & Co, 


LIFE AND LETTERS IN THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


By CURSSTOCHER HARE. Llustrated. Demy S8vo, cloth gilt- 


THE 1 LIFE AND TIMES OF 
QUEEN ADELAIDE. 


By MARY F. SANDARS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 168. net. 


IRELAND: Vital Hour. 


By ARTHUR LYNOH, M.P. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
THE ADMIRABLE PAINTER, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. Illustrated. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUKE DE ST. SIMON. 


Newly translated and edited by FRANCIS ARKWRIGHT. be 
6 vols. Demy 8vo, with 24 Photogravure Illustrations. Vols. III 
and 1V. 10s. 6d. net each. 


THE LAST KING ; or, the New France. 


weg a History fi the Accession of fests Phili in 1830- 

with Appndions. by ALEXANDRE DUMAS. Translated 
inte English, with an Introduction and Notes by R. 8. Garserr. 
Profuse’ y illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 248. net the set. 


THE JOLLY DUCHESS: 
Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans. 


Fifty Years’ Record of 3 and Society, a — By CHARLES 
E. PEARCE. Illustra Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE SCOTTISH FRIEND OF 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


The Last Earl Marischall. By EDITH E. ram, F.R.H.S. 
Pully illustrated. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. net the 


CONTINENTAL COOKERY FOR 
THE avalon Re TABL 
clot 


phe ae edo 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: His Life. 


| THEOPHILE GAUTIER, translated into English, with 
ections from his poems, ‘ Little ww in Prose,’ and Letters to 

Sainte-Beuve and Flaubert, and An Essay on his Influence, by 
= THORNE. With Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE AB C OF HERALDRY. 


GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY. With over 274 Illustrations in 
e and Half-tone, also coloured Plates. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LOTUS LIBRARY 





pes). By EDITH SIEPEN. Crown 8vo, 


Cloth, ls. 6d. net. Forth coming volumes. 
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LITERATURE 
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The Elements of Style: an Introduction to 
Literary Criticism. By David Watson 
Rannie. (Dent & Sons, 4s. 6d. net.) 


THE capable writer trying to expound the 
principles of style affords a spectacle akin 
to that of a good man struggling with 
adversity. It is one to be regarded 
with a lenient Olympian eye, but the 
Olympians of earth are not always kind. 
Freeman, was it not ? declared that Pater, 
in his memorable essay, failed to exemplify 
his own theory ; and every critic who dis- 
cusses style gives hostages to fortune in 
precisely this respect. He is required, 
ypso facto, to prove himself a consummate 
master of the laws he lays down, and to 
produce an essay that shall implicitly 
vindicate the faith that is in him. This 
view has something to commend it; but, 
by the very perversity of things, it may be 
countered by the successful exception, and 
a treatise of real practical value on this 
very subject may not be remarkable as 
“style ” in the popular acceptation of the 
term. A notable case in point was that of 
Dr. Alex. Bain, whose ‘ Rhetoric and 
Composition ’ approached the ‘‘ wooden,”’ 
yet remains one of the most pregnant 
and lucid expositions of the theme, and 
one that by its powerful suggestiveness 
has enabled many a student to arrive at a 
clear understanding of this most elusive 
subject. Here, however, as is inevitable 
in dealing with the present question, we 
tread on delicate ground, and encounter 
controversy at the very outset. Here, 
too, Mr. Rannie would immediately take 
us tojtask for blundering into an initial 
confusion, which he is at pains to remove 
in his opening lines. To the popular idea 
of “style” as some inherent excellence 
or grace of manner he objects as tending to 
misconception. In that sense it would 
connote merely “ good style,” upon which 
Testricted meaning he declines to found 
his discussion. He strives to clear 





the issue at once by a broad defini- 
tion, one that will “help knowledge 
rather than provoke controversy.”” With 
this object in view Mr. Rannie would 
suggest that “Style is only another word 
for expression, and that expression in 
literature means the translation of thought 
into language.” (The italics are the 
author’s.) But for his clearing of the 
ground, Mr. Rannie might here seem to 
be at one with Pater when, coming as 
nearly to the point as he ever came in his 
essay on ‘ Style,’ he wrote of “ truth. ...as 
expression, that finest and most intimate 
form of truth, the vraie vérité.” But 
there Pater was contending for that higher 
and inward excellence (Matthew Arnold’s 
“heightening ’’) wherein he found style, 
in his sense, immanent in the highest 
literature. Pater never escapes the 
tyranny of the critical estimate ; the style 
he strove to appreciate was good, nay, 
“fine ’’ style, and his definition, in so far 
as he attempted, or rather implied, 
definition, was on the narrower lines which 
our author would avoid. It is true that in 
the passage quoted Pater admits an anti- 
thesis, and even makes a reconciliation. 
He finds truth the one indispensable 
beauty in the highest as in the lowliest 
literature, ‘‘ truth to bare fact in the latter.” 
Therein, perhaps, Pater may approach a 
generalization in his postulating a funda- 
mentally common expression for both 
kinds, which embrace the whole, but he 
still qualifies that expression, whereas Mr. 
Rannie, we take it, would leave it un- 
qualified. It is a little hard to see how 
he is ultimately to escape the moral judg- 
ment, just as Mill, in his ‘ Utilitarianism,’ 
lost sight of the fact that his thesis rested 
on an implied moral judgment which 
vitiated his entire statement of the 
Utilitarian 

Now the whole purpose of Mr. Rannie’s 
book seems to be to indicate, by minute 
examination, the excellences of style. Of 
that he is no less jealous an advocate 
than Pater, so that his refusal to regard 
the word “ style” as if it meant good or 
distinguished style does not seem very 
helpful to his main argument, however 
satisfactory it may be to the logic of 
definition. It seems to force us to con- 
sider with no less attention the bad or 
dull style, which is certainly not his 
purpose. Perhaps if he had cleared his 
ground, admitting that all expression, 
good or bad, is style in his wide sense, 
and had then made it clear that he was in 
quest of “ the really excellent,’ we should 
have been saved some perplexity. The 
title of the book should have been ‘ The 
Elements of Good Style,’ for style absolute 
and unqualified is a thing too vague to be 
examined. It becomes even more elusive 
than the last refinements Pater strove to 
convey. Bad style might conceivably be 
made the subject of an amusing treatise, 
but not in a scholarly work like the 
present. 

Pater found fastidious expression the 
scholar’s peculiar prerogative and joy. 
We seem compelled, therefore, in all such 
works, to postulate the good, if the inquiry 
is to be worth making at all We may 





misunderstand, but it seems as if Mr. 
Rannie had widened his definition only 
to restrict it again immediately ; for the 
divisions of his subject, ‘ Fitness,’ ‘ Words ’ 
(that is, choice of words), ‘ Paragraph 
Sections, Chapters, Parts’ (that is, right 
and just technical methodsof arrangement), 
‘Unity,’ and the like, all point to the 
attainment of but one end—good style. 
Even the interesting chapter on ‘ Fashion’ 
is a warning, much needed, against the 
mannerisms and habits, mostly the bad 
habits, of any period. Perhaps the word 
“style ” in its ordinary (however erroneous) 
meaning of good or excellent style has 
taken too firm a hold of the critic’s mind 
ever to be altered, and he is inclined to 
hold it fast, as thereby only can any 
examination of the subject prove fruit- 
fully suggestive and formative of the 
student’s understanding, as this book, in 
its compass, cannot fail to be. 

A similar dilemma confronts us in Mr. 
Rannie’s rigid distinction between poetry 
and prose. Striving once more to be 
fundamental, he makes a strict cleavage 
between what is written in metre and 
what is not. The one is poetry, the other 
is prose. He admits the subtle trans- 
position of qualities which may make 
poetry prosaic, as in Dryden’s ‘ Religio 
Laici,’ or prose poetic, as in ‘ Dream Chil- 
dren’; but he would adhere to his law. 
This is somewhat barren nominalism, at 
the best, and might lead to perilous 
absurdities. It might even upset the 
whole concept of poetry if pushed to its 
logical conclusion, and we find nothing in 
Mr. Rannie’s really fine appreciation of 
both prose and poetry to justify such a 
restriction. He knows as well as any 
man that this fluid, this intangible essence 
which we call poetry is not inseparable 
from the metrical form, as his definition 
would imply. His effort after the freedom 
of breadth has proved his chief limitation. 

But, setting all this aside, let us frankly 
declare that the writer, seeking to advise 
the student and show him something of 
the secret of excellent writing, excellent 
style, has many good and useful things 
to say. He understands the art of 
the cogent example, which, after all, 
is the only practical method. He 
has not quite plucked out the heart 
of the paragraph’s mystery, but his 
chapter on ‘ Words’ is admirable and 
the most pleasing in the book. Those 
younger students who have in them the 
potentialitics of style will learn more 
from a well-chosen example than from 
much disquisition. But after all is said 
on this vexed subject, one is forced back 
to that ironic question of Plato’s, dpa yp) 
ovk 7) 6daxrév; For the stylist is born, not 
made. Even the laborious Stevenson had 
the root of the matter in him. 

Nowadays, however, the lover of English 
will find himself abused for pedantry 
when he insists on the elements of good 
writing. The idea fostered by our slovenly 
age is that everybody can write, and that 
mere fluency amounts to successful ex- 
position. Even that negative virtue can 
be forgotten when the popular character 
flounders into print. 
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ECONOMIC DOCTRINES. 


WE have read the 640 odd pages of ‘A 
History of Economic Doctrines’ with 
the object of discovering, among the 
welter of theories past and present, those 
which bore any traces of making, to use 
the authors’ words, towards “ the theory 
of final utility.” We wish we could say 
that the harvest seemed to us to com- 
pensate for the labour expended. The 
reviewer, admitting that he has spent 
more time in the study of the effect of 
practice than of theory, closes the book 
confirmed in his belief that more systems 
have been enunciated with the view of 
bolstering up the claims of property than 
in the search for the lines along which 
may lie real economic development. It 
but a moiety of the time misspent by so- 
called economists in displaying their 
cleverness had been given to finding out 
what made for real economy in the world, 
we should not have been startled by the 
greatest war of all the ages into recognizing 
long-lost truths, hitherto buried beneath 
shibboleths of misleading verbosity. 


We had covered considerably more 
than a column of The Atheneum in going 
over the notes with which the margins of 
our copy are spattered; but, since we 
had then dealt with less than one- 
sixth of the book, such treatment in 
detail was clearly impossible. Therefore, 
in direct criticism of the whole, we 
must first express our fear that any one 
who seeks an introduction to economics 
in this ‘History’ will form ‘a greater 
prejudice against the subject than is really 
justifiable. Only the well-versed student 
will be able to decide with absolute cer- 
tainty throughout where the authors are 
acting merely as the medium for the many 
theorists they introduce, and where they 
are stating their own opinions. This 
lack of distinctness leads to many appa- 
rent contradictions; and other faults 
are the misuse of words — especially 
that of terming doctrines “ sciences,” and 
using a word like “ want ” when “ need ” 
is really meant—and the placing of foot- 
notes not only at the end of sentences, 
but even in the middle of them, when 
they would not have interfered nearly so 
much with the continuity of the argument 
had they been either incorporated in the 
ordinary text or kept for the end of the 
paragraph. Many precious grains of good 
sense, however, have served to dull our 
initial exasperation. We will give some 
instances. 

The authors, alluding to the Physiocrats’ 
fallacy that the essential difference between 
agricultural and industrial production lay 
in the fact that “the fruits of the earth 
are given by God, while the products of 
the arts are wrought by man, who is 
powerless to create,” point out that 





A History of Economic Doctrines from the Time 
of the Physiocrats to the Present Day. By 
Charles Gide and Charles Rist. Authorised 
Translation from the Second Revised and 
Augmented Edition of 1913 by R. Richards. 
(Harrap & Co., 15s. net.) 





those early economists ignored the fact 
that as regards the material world, in 
whatever form we choose to think of it— 
gas, liquid, solid, &«.—man cannot create, 
but can only transform. It is important 
to remember that the cultivation of the 
soil, like the fashioning of iron or wood, 
is merely a process of transformation. 


Again, in referring to what Adam Smith 
called the real or sometimes the natural 
price, the authors succinctly clear out of 
the way much that hampers study by 
averring that 


“the discovery of a more stable and a 
more constant element beneath the continual 
fluctuations of price movements still con- 
stitutes the great problem of pure economics.” 


We would not, as some do, baldly state that 
evil may produce good, for that might ap- 
pear to be a justification of means because 
of the end in view; on the other hand, we 
need not blind ourselves to the fact that, 
owing. to human infirmity, a national 
sore has often to come to a head before the 
lancet can do its work. Many, seeing this, 
spend time in trying to justify the lancet 
—time which would be better spent in 
trying to eliminate the cause of the sore. 
In other words, arising out of what we 
have quoted, it may truly be affirmed that 
the present war has done much to strip 
material things of their false values, and 
to reveal those real underlying values 
that it should have been the purpose of 
economists to discover for us. As this 
book was completed before the war, which 
has been the means of the matter becom- 
ing plain to the majority, one must 
be thankful to the authors that, in 
speaking of Ricardo’s view on the law of 
wages, they venture the opinion that “it is 
even possible that an increase in nominal 
wages may hide a decrease in real wages.” 
Their cautiousness of statement seems 
curious to us now. We only hope that it 
will seem equally curious a year hence 
to doubt the view that labour should 
concentrate more on eliminating unearned 
profits than on advancing wages. We 
believe that Robert Owen had a clearer 
conception of profit than would be 
gathered from the account of his views 
given in the present book. 


We turn almost fifty pages before we 
come to anything notably good. We are 
not sure that the authors attach as much 
importance to the views of Saint-Simon as 
we do. After many quotations giving his 
attitude towards private property, they 
say: “But all that this seems to us to 
imply is that the utility of property 
constitutes its legality and that it should 
be organized with a view to social utility.” 
All that it seems to imply, indeed! 
Surety control can only be justified by its 
proper use. Even among the very few 
Socialists who believe in the “ abolition 
of private property ”—an extreme idea 
which. these authors maintain, is as much 
“the essence of Socialism” as mere 
destruction is their aim—some would 
be found to affirm the autocracy and 
all-ownership of a God who uses all 
things wisely. Use as opposed to abuse 
has so often been urged in these pages 





that it ought not to be necessary to 
emphasize our agreement with Saint-Simon 
on such a point. 


The section on ‘The Theory of Service- 
Value,’ which contains one or two common- 
sense sentences, has the following admir- 
able words at the end :— 


“In attempting to present to ourselves 
the society of the future, or at least the 
society of our dreams, we must hope that the 
present incentive to economic activity, 
which is merely the desire for profit, will 
gradually give place to the idea of social 
service.” 


We agree with the authors that a large 
amount of education will be necessary be- 
fore the consumer realizes the full measure 
of his responsibility, though we doubt 
whether the individual will be influenced 
to any great extent by any sort of league, 
unless its members first learn to put 
the object to be attained before the 
material success of their organization. 


Our purpose in this notice is to avoid 
enlarging on our marginal criticisms, but 
in the case of Rodbertus we cannot 
express our wholehearted agreement with 
much of his doctrine without remarking 
on his lack of foresight in urging that 
each should share in the total produce in 
proportion to his labour. Such a proceed- 
ing would merely aggravate inefficiency. 
Rather would we uphold Fichte in main- 
taining that even our most efficient pro- 
ducers should deny themselves luxuries 
until all have been provided with the 
bare necessities of life. At our present 
stage of civilization it behoves all whose 
aptitude enables them to provide for their 
needs by less work than they are capable 
of doing to place their surplus energy and 
time at the disposal of those rendered 
less capable than themselves by no fault 
of their own. 


In the chapter on ‘ Doctrines that Owe 
their Inspiration to Christianity ’ there is 
the following fine passage, which, assigned 
by the authors to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, is, we are glad to 
believe, becoming more true daily in the 
twentieth :— 


“We see....a reawakening of Christian 
conscience and a searching of heart as to 
whether the Church herself had not betrayed 
her Christ, and in contemplation of her 
heavenly had not fcrgotten her earthly 
mission, which was equally a part of her 
message; whether in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer for the coming of the Kingdom and 
the giving of daily bread she had forgotten 
that the Kingdom was to be established on 
earth and that the daily bread meant, not 
charity, but the wages of labour.” 


As we said, we have merely picked from 
a mass of verbiage and specious deduc- 
tions a few things which seem to us 
pertinent today. We have wasted no 
time in refuting hundreds of theories 
and conclusions which should now have 
an interest only for archxological psy- 
chologists. 
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A History of Latin Literature. By Marcus 
Southwell Dimsdale. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


Mr. Dimspate’s ‘ Latin Literature ’ con- 
cludes a series of histories headed by Prof. 
Murray’s ‘Ancient Greek Literature,’ 
which we noticed as long ago as 1897. 
Though he does not possess the brilliance 
of that scholar, Mr. Dimsdale maintains 
a good standard of writing, which has 
been throughout a special aim of the 
series as outlined by its general editor, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


The Preface acknowledges help from 
many workers in the same field, especially 
Prof. J. Wight Duff and Prof. René 
Pichon. The ‘ Histoire de la Littérature 
Latine’ of the latter scholar is, indeed, 
unequalled as a lively and comprehensive 
view of the subject in a single volume. 
Mr. Dimsdale excuses himself, reasonably 
enough, from including a bibliography 
of editions of Latin authors; and by the 
time we have mastered his volume we 
have found in his foot-notes a great 
many references to good authorities on a 
host of writers. We feel, in fact, that, 
for a scholar who took his brilliant degree 
over thirty years ago, Mr. Dimsdale is 
unusually timid in stating his own views. 
Or, perhaps, his memory and reading are 
so extensive that the ultimate sources of 
his judgment are more evident to him 
than they would be to most people. What 
he gives us of his own suggests his full 
competence to deal with the subject at 
large, and we think that at least he might 
have selected his own quotations. 


The book is meant for the general 
reader, who, we hope, may be lured on by 
it to further examination of the subject, 
perhaps to revive the half-forgotten know- 
ledge of his schooldays. Pedantry, which 
still prevails, especially among young 
men who cannot realize the audience 
they are addressing, has been happily 
banished by Mr. Dimsdale from his pages. 
He has “rather sought than shunned 
famous and familiar passages” for illus- 
tration, and he gives them in excellent 
English versions, with the original at the 
bottom of the page. This is as it should 
be, and, further, he is not as one who lives 
in a backwater, ignoring the main stream 
of life, and regarding his authors as caged 
and isolated animals. Many of them 
have had, as he points out, a potent 
influence in English. With Thackeray, 
for instance, Horace is an author intro- 
duced as familiar to all, a brief word or 
two of his needing no more enlargement 
than a phrase from ‘Hamlet.’ Such 
easy indulgence in Latin is out of date 
now, and we find the comment :— 


“One may go to many a meeting of 
foxhounds and never hear, as Whyte- 
Melville heard, elderly sportsmen ‘ laugh out 
an Eheu fugaces/’ The vein of slightly 
bibulous sentimentalism, which Thackeray 
not so much reproduced as possessed, is out. 
The age is serious, and Fabian youths—like 
Clough’s young men, themselves the product 
of a serious day, who ‘ thought Horace and 
their uncles old fools’—are frankly scan- 
dalised by his interest in Italian wines and 
his indifference to social problems.” 





Is this quite fair to Thackeray and the | 


young reformer? No doubt, drinking 
in general has been much reduced since 
the days of Thackeray, but he does not 
specialize in such passages as “‘ Nunc est 
bibendum.” He ranges over the whole 
of the Odes, and his favourite quotation is 
the “Fortuna leto” of the third book 
with Dryden’s masterly paraphrase. The 
world improver, too, of the modern type 
still, in our experience, finds occasion 
“ desipere in loco.” There is, further, we 
think, a genuine revival of interest in 
Latin and Greek classics, though they 
are not quoted. If there is not, why 
have publishers of recent years continually 
brought out translations at cheap prices ? 
Mr. Dimsdale thinks it true to say that 
“of late years Virgil has increased and 
Horace decreased,” and he might have 
emphasized more clearly the sense of 
divine unrest which is Virgil’s secret. 
His account of Horace is well done, but we 
should add a point which has often struck 
us. Are not the force and splendour of 
the patriotic odes astonishing in a master 
of light verse and the solid comforts of 
life ? Whence came this genuine feeling ? 
Horace was born in a colony of veterans, 
and the stories of his earliest years, perhaps 
told by the nurse who glimmers doubt- 
fully out of a disputed reading, may have 
left a mark, latent but recurrent, on his 
later life. He had not only Sabine 
ancestors, as Mr. Dimsdale remarks, but 
also a Sabine environment at his most 
impressionable age. 

The section on Cicero is full and inform- 
ing, and the reader will discover what 
Mommsen thinks of him. It is, of course, 
a little unfair that we should have the 
revelation of Cicero’s character provided by 
his admirable letters; but even without 
them we cannot go so far as the French 
critic whose excuses for him Mr. Dimsdale 
quotes. Like another orator and philo- 
sopher, Seneca, Cicero was a poor creature. 
Regarding Celius Rufus, the correspondent 
of Cicero and the rival of Catullus for the 
graces of Clodia, we should have been glad 
of a reference to Boissier’s brilliant picture 
in ‘ Cicéron et ses Amis.’ An odd stylist, 
Celius was a singularly vivid person. 
He deserved, we think, a cross-reference, 
and a place in the index. Usually, how- 
ever, Mr. Dimsdale’s notes and text are 
alike neat and judicious. Thus he tells 
us that Tacitus “is not only a moralist 
but an artist,” and duly quotes Quin- 
tilian’s excellent criticism of Ovid. Exi- 
gencies of space necessitate a rapid 
summary of later writers, but the charac- 
terization in each case is sound. We 
should have been glad to see Claudian’s 
contented rustic of Verona put beside 
Virgil’s, but Claudian is rightly recog- 
nized as more than an artificial and 
learned poet. 

Mr. Dimsdale’s skill in translation 
may be exhibited by the couplet rendering 
the “Odi et amo” of Catullus :-— 

I hate and love: the cause I cannot tell. 

Only I feel it, and to feel is hell. 


The index is useful, but not perfect. 











Conscription. By John Kent. (News- 
paper Publicity Co., 6d. net.) 

Tuis is a book which might have been 
made even more useful than it is. It is 
well to compare the more democratic 
ideals which guide the policy of France 
and Switzerland with the autocracy which 
obtains in Germany. But when we come 
to consider the author’s advocacy of 
conscription or national service—the terms 
are used as though they were interchange- 
able—for this country, we find him simply 
ignoring those things which constitute the 
reasons for opposition, and at the same 
time showing consideration for those com- 
paratively well off, while the case of less 
fortunate wage-earners is passed over. 

Mr. Kent’s assertion that other countries 
will not supply us with goods unless pay- 
ment is “only in gold” is made the 
more inexplicable by his observation that 
“the business life of the nation must go 
on, and any undue interference in this 
direction would militate against our final 
success.” In fact, the author repeats 
the ery which we hoped had now ceased— 
‘Business as usual.” In our opinion, 
unless we learn now to discern between 
employment which is degrading and tha 
which is useful, the chief lesson forced 
upon us by the war will be wasted. 
The consideration which it is now proposed 
to show towards married men of military 
age might, in our opinion, be better used 
in taking men from comparatively useless 
employment. Mr. Kent asks what happens 
in a business if the leading personality 
dies. Well, one not unusual result is that 
capital is withdrawn to be spent on 
‘charity ’—a confession on the part of 
the so-called Captain of Industry that he 
did not use his capital as he might have 
done for the welfare of the nation during 
his lifetime. 

The author does nothing to allay our 
fears that conscription, forced on the 
nation by some of those in authority, and 
by the plutocracy generally, would be 
used for purposes other than those of the 
war, against democracy. The appearance 
of the pamphlet just after the introduction 
of a Budget which deals so heavily with 
the income of the poor and so compara- 
tively lightly with the incomes of Cabinet 
Ministers is peculiarly ill-timed. The 
Atheneum has always advocated com- 
pulsory military training, leaving to the 
individual when trained the duty of 
volunteering for active service, and we see 
no reason to alter that view. A disciplined 
nation, more physically and mentally fit 
than it is at present, led by men who know 
they depend upon the respect of their 
followers, need never fear lack of volun- 
teers in a war which has so just an 
object as the expulsion of wanton invaders 
from the land of a peaceful neighbour. If 
we had instructors and equipment waiting 
for our men, there would not, we believe, 
at the present time, be any reasonable 
opposition to the immediate enforcement of 
military training. A conscientious Quaker 
might still obtain exemption bygunder- 
taking instead one of thez;many arduous 
and dangerous positions which must be 
filled by men in civil life. 
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Select Early English Poems. Edited by 
Prof. I. Gollanez.—II. The Parlement 
of the Thre Ages. (Milford, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Pror. Got~ancz has added a new 
volume to his attractive series of “ Select 
Early English Poems ”’ which opened with 
* Patience ’ last year. This second volume 
contains ‘The Parlement of the Thre 
Ages,’ edited by him for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1897, and now reprinted with a 
glossary, and a number of valuable new 
suggestions in elucidation of textual and 
etymological difficulties. The fresh edition 
includes critical readings based upon a 
comparison of the two existing MSS. of 
the poem, and is to be welcomed as bring- 
ing an interesting and hitherto not easily 
accessible poem within the reach of every 
student. The companion poem of ‘ Win- 
nere and Wastoure’ is announced to 
follow in the same series. 

‘The Parlement of the Thre Ages’ is 
remarkable for the success with which its 
author, in some six or seven hundred lines of 
unrhymed alliterative verse, has combined 
characteristic features of three favourite 
literary types of the fourteenth century, 
the knightly romance, the dream allegory, 
and the debate, grouping these around 
the common medizval theme of the vanity 
of human wishes. The writer himself 
seems to have been in two minds as to 
the intention of his poem. Beginning 
in the manner of the romance with a 
spirited description of the chase, which in 
vigour and in minute knowledge of wood- 
craft rivals ‘Sir Gawayne and the Grene 
Knyght,’ and does, indeed, throw valuable 
light on problems in the longer poem, he 
passes abruptly to the familiar dream 
setting, already faintly suggested by the 
haunting resemblance of the opening lines 
of the poem to the ‘ Vision of Piers Plow- 
man ’ :-— 

In the monethe of Maye when mirthes ben fele, 
And the sesone of somere when softe bene the 
wedres. 

There follows a debate between ‘‘ thre 
thro men,” representing the Three Ages 
of Man, Youthe, Medill-elde, and Elde, 
in which the poet’s evident sympathy 
with the knightly pursuits of youth, 
as well as the detailed knowledge of fal- 
conry he displays, maintains a sense of 
unity between the two parts of the poem. 
Similarly in Elde’s speech, which occupies 
nearly two-thirds of the poem, although 
the theme of the discourse is the transitori- 
ness of worldly glory, the moral that 
““doughtynes when dede comes ne dare 
noght habyde ”’ is somewhat perfunctorily 
dealt with, and the main interest of the 
poem centres in the panegyric on the feats 
of the Nine Worthies, and other heroes 
and heroines of past time, related with 
unfitting zest by Elde. The moral is 
clearly only the peg on which the dis- 
course is hung, and the poet’s interest is 
with knightly deed and achievement, 
but the mingling of a didactic tendency is 
characteristic of the age of ‘ Sir Gawayne.’ 


The Nine Worthies, representing the 
flower of Jewish, pagan, and Christian 
achievement, were a favourite topic of 
literary and pictorial art in the fourteenth 





and fifteenth centuries, and found their 
way thence into the early drama. M. 
Paul Meyer has traced the earliest known 
occurrence of the famous Nine in literature 
to Longuyon’s ‘ Veeux du Paon’ at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century; but 
similar lists of famous names, introduced 
to enhance the praise of some hero, as in 
the ‘ Voeux du Paon,’ or to point the moral 
of earthly decay, as in the ‘ Parlement,’ 
are found before this in both England 
and France. Prof. Gollancz has col- 
lected the chief instances of such lists 
extant in England in an admirable ap- 
pendix. To these might be added Richard 
Hill’s text of ‘Erthe upon Erthe’ (MS. 
Balliol 354), which mentions the Nine 
Worthies, ‘‘ William Conquerour,” and 
“ Kyng Harry the first,” and brings the 
subject into close connexion with the 
Dance of Death. Many of the additional 
names in the ‘ Parlement’ recur in two 
French stanzas affixed to Hazlitt’s text of 
Sir Thomas More’s youthful poem on 
‘ Fortune,’ which enumerate some twenty- 
nine heroes and heroines besides the 
Worthies in illustration of the theme 
“‘ ce monde est chose vaine.”’ The author 
of the ‘ Parlement ’ might have derived his 
list from a long series of poems of a morali- 
zing and exhortatory character, beginning 
with the popular ‘De Mundi Vanitate’ 
attributed to Walter Map; but, as Prof. 
Gollancz points out, his detailed panegyric 
on the Nine suggests a knowledge of 
Longuyon’s work. That the ‘ Voeux du 
Paon’ was well known in this country is 
clear from the two independent Scottish 
versions of it made in the fifteenth century. 

As is shown again and again in the Notes 
which accompany the text, the ‘ Parlement 
of the Thre Ages’ is closely connected 
in style and vocabulary with other allitera- 
tive poems of the fourteenth century, in 
particular ‘Sir Gawayne and the Grene 
Knyght’ and ‘Piers Plowman.’ Such 
parallels may often be accounted for by 
the exigencies of the metre, which favoured 
the use of alliterating formule, and in 
the case of ‘Sir Gawayne,’ by the corre- 
sponding use of technical terms of the 
chase. Direct influence of any kind is 
difficult to prove where dates are uncertain, 
and, as the editor points out, the ‘ Parle- 
ment’ may have been the prologue 
rather:than the epilogue of the alliterative 
revival. It is undoubtedly closely related 
in style and atmosphere to the kindred 
alliterative poem of ‘ Winnere and Was- 
toure,’ which can probably be dated 
about 1350, and may thus be earlier than 
either of these poems. For all its skill, 
it is clearly inferior to both. 


Prof. Gollancz has not reopened 
the question of authorship, except by a 
reference to Dr. Neilson’s assignment of 
this and other poems to Huchown. More 
guidance might perhaps have been given 
to the student on this point, and some 
reference made to Dr. Henry MacCracken’s 
substantial refutation of the Huchown 
theory in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America for Sep- 
tember, 1910 (vol. xxv.). Dr. MacCracken 
regards as untrustworthy all hitherto 
adduced evidence as to Huchown’s -works 





and in particular dwells on the impossibility 
of identifying the alliterative ‘ Morte 
Arthur,’ cited, but surely by an error, 
in the appendix as Huchown’s, with the 
latter’s “Gret Geste of Arthur,’ as de- 
scribed by Wyntoun. But the editor has 
made clear elsewhere his view that the 
‘Parlement’ is not by Huchown, and 
any discussion of the question at length 
is beyond the scope of his series. 

Prof. Gollancz’s scheme of publish- 
ing important and possibly less well- 
known Middle English poems in scholarly 
editions at a moderate price might well 
be termed, in the words which he applies to 
‘The Parlement of the Thre Ages,’ “a 
happy inspiration.”’ In literary interest 
and poetic value the ‘ Parlement’ is a 
worthy successor to ‘ Patience.’ As its 
editor has happily expressed it, it ‘‘ wears 
with conscious dignity the livery of a great 
and ancient house.” 








Mary's Meadow Papers. By Mrs. Armel 
O’Connor. (Alston Rivers, 5s. net.) 


THESE sketches describe a life ordered 
upon the primitive Evangelical plan, in 
which poverty is an adornment, and 
charity a chief grace. Charity is under- 
stood as including the giving of all one 
can give to any person who asks, the 
entertainment of beggars, and _ endless 
intercession for the wicked world. It is 
much the same thing as William Law 
attempted ; indeed, the attempt has been 
made again and again. Though the 
political economist reproves, and the man 
of common sense derides, it may at least 
be conceded that there is no adventure 
in the world which carries such a glamour 
along with it as this. 


The scene is a cottage and a garden at 
Ludlow, and the garden counts for much 
in the scheme. Its treasures give, as it 
were, colour and fragrance to the little 
book; and the space it provides about 
the cottage ensures light and air. 


The papers are disconnected and 
rambling. Many are taken up with the 
original education bestowed by the author 
upon a small adopted daughter ; all are 
imbued with an ardent devotion to the 
Catholic faith—with the enthusiastic re- 
solve to live, not in a general way, but 
directly and exclusively, by the principles 
of the Catholic religion. 


The total effect is much like that of 
such a window as one has sometimes seen 
in an old church, pieced together out of 
fragments of broken glass, of which some 
are of priceless beauty in their hints 
of pure design or depth of colour, while 
others are crude and tawdry beyond belief. 


Mrs. O’Connor’s husband, in his Fore- 
word to these papers, raises the questions, 
“Are they too intimate?” “Are they 
egotistical?’ Despite much that is 
attractive—many bits of sound wisdom, 
many brilliant suggestions, many flashes 
of insight — despite, too, an entire 
sympathy as to the adventure itself, 
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we have no hesitation about saying to 
both questions: “ Yes, they are.” We 
have seldom scen_ self-gratulation so 
allowed to run riot. Again, to write 
acceptably about those details of one’s 
camaraderie with one’s nearest and dearest, 
and those religious practices and experi- 
ences which, before strangers, are usually 
and becomingly buried in silence, requires 
in a high degree two qualities—the qualities 
of delicacy and strength—in which our 
author is noticeably deficient. Delightful 
as are her materials, she handles them 
with so self-satisfied and so helpless a 
slovenliness—alike in the exterior style 
of the mere writing, and in the interior 
style of thought and logic—that the 
finest things turn insignificant, and 
through page after page we come upon 
nothing but what is saugrenu. The curious 
thing is that this exuberance of self- 
admiration is hardly naive, being touched 
again and again by a fleeting but un- 
mistakable tone of the woman of the 
world. To this element clearly we owe 
the humour which, if it had but been 
critical as well as kindly, might have 
swept away many absurdities. 

Probably, read one by one at long 
intervals in periodicals—as some have 
already been published—these disserta- 
tions showed their faults less plainly, and 
if they had been subjected to severer 
revision they could certainly have been 
improved. At any rate, some small super- 
ficial corrections would not have come 
amiss. Thus, by way of example, so well- 
known a name as Eustochium need not 
have appeared as Eustochia ; nor need the 
several pseudo-scientific phrases about 
making a dent on a baby’s soft brain 
—and that, an’t please you, by music !— 
have been left to vex alike the accurate 
and the poetically inclined reader. 

The education of the child is the most 
interesting matter dealt with. She is 
being trained explicitly, upon a positive 
and minutely calculated plan, for saint- 
hood. The pressure of the grown-up 
personality, with its tenderness, force of 
will, and innumerable, though often beau- 
tiful, fancies, strikes one as somewhat 
too relentless, and one is tempted to wish 
for the introduction into that home of a 
couple of robust little boys. An experi- 
ment in education from which the all- 
important factor of the interaction of 
children upon one another is absent 
must, indeed, remain at best inconclusive. 

The author did not begin life as a 
Catholic, and she allows us to perceive 
that she has known, and more than once, 
sharp and radical change. A heightened, 
elated self-consciousness is apt to result 
from such experience. We should be far 
from surprised to find that, as time brings 
completer fusion of old and new, truer 
balance, and deeper familiarity with the 
things which kindle her enthusiasm, our 
author develops the power to make a real 
and convincing book. It seems chiefly a 
question of thinking it worth while to 
take the requisite pains, and of preventing 
the left hand from registering all too 
carefully what the right hand is doing. 
The stuif is there—good, and in abundance, 








FICTION. 


—@— 
Julia Page. By Kathleen Norris. 

Murray, 6s.) 

THoven points of resemblance between 
this story and ‘ Saturday’s Child’ (Athen., 
October 17, 1914), are easy to establish, 
we are far from complaining of having 
too much of a good thing. Miss Norris 
does not reveal what it was that set 
Julia, a neglected slum child, seeking the 
track by which she grew to be the lovable 
woman who endears herself to us. That 
is, however, a secret which life itself 
rarely reveals; if it did, reformation of 
character would not be the difficult thing 
it is. 

We share with Julia her utter feeling of 
helplessness in the face of the insane 
jealousy of her husband for her dead 
lover, but here we know the cause—the 
inherited wealth which often precludes 
knowledge of and sympathy with those 
who suffer. 

The ending is, from the reviewer's point 
cf view, a mistake. Having recognized 
so many real values in life, would Julia 
have consented to go back to a husband 
of moods and a life of luxury ? 

Besides the admirable portrayal of 
husband and wife, the book teems with 
characters, any one of whom might have 
been the centre piece of an average novel. 
We marked many passages which de- 
serve quotation, but we simply advise 
readers to get the book for themselves. 


(John 





At the Door of the Gate. By Forrest Reid. 


(Arnold, 6s.) 


Mr. ReErv’s title covers a story of con- 
siderable interest both to those who 
like to soar above the commonplace by 
means of occult fiction and those who can 
enjoy satire at the expense of self-conceit, 
slatternliness, and gullibility. 

His main theme is the attainment of 
spiritual certainty through direct ac- 
quaintance with God on the part of a 
remarkably conscientious young man, 
condemned to feel an almost fratricidal 
hatred for his brother. 

The scenes of the story are laid in 
Ireland, but England would have served 
just as well, as the author’s principal 
characters are essentially not of the soil, 
but of the average British town. It must 
not be supposed, however, that there is 
lack of decision in the character-drawing, 
or any failure to visualize the places of the 
story. On the contrary, Mr. Reid excels in 
the httle lively touches which stimulate 
a reader's receptiveness. His description 
of a Swedenborgian clerk’s household, for 
instance, is of satisfying completeness 
and comicality. If one wished to argue 
that coarseness can rise to beauty by 
sheer comic art, a better illustration of 
such an achievement could hardly be 
found than the incident in a Belfast tea- 
warehouse on p, 65 of this novel. 

No little skill is shown in the presenta- 
tion of women, and the tragedy in the 
process which makes the hero ready for 
the “ vision” that guides his unrecorded 
life is adroitly devised. 





Looking for Grace. By Mrs. Horace 
Tremlett. (John Lane, 6s.) 

THE manner in which the various members 
of the family, the butler, and numerous 
vivacious outsiders, become involved in 
the mystery surrounding the “ Grace” 
for whom the dying Colonel left a message, 
provides an entertaining and ingenious 
farce. The looseness of construction in 
the plot also gives scope for plenty of 
malicious humour and wholly irreverent 
light dialogue. The amorous Belgian 
lieutenant and the faithful butler are neat 
pieces of character-drawing. It cannot 
be an easy matter to write flippantly 
of the war without offending against the 
canons of good taste. Doubtless there 
are people who talk and behave in the 
manner affected by the ladies of the 
Vigilance Society, but Mrs. Tremlett 
might have allowed a little natural grief 
to the newly made widow. 


Greater than the Greatest. By Hamilton 
Drummond. (Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 
Mr. Drummonp has chosen a fine setting 
for a story which is neither dull nor sordid. 
The scene is laid partly in Rome and 
partly in the old kingdom of Sicily, 
and the period is those medizval days 
when the will of the octog narian Pope, 
Gregory IX., clashed with that of the 
Emperor Frederick of Hohenstaufen. The 
author makes full use of his opportunities 
for pageantry and romance, So far he 
deserves the votes of lovers of historical 
fiction. They will follow with delight 
and some trepidation the fortunes of the 
country girl, Bianca Pandone, when she 
goes on a papal mission to discover 
whether the Emperor means to keep his 
vow and go on a crusade, or to follow his 
inclination and develope the kingdom of 
Sicily in the arts of peace. How Bianca 
fulfilled her task it would not be fair to 
divulge. All things are possible, but 
we cannot pretend that Bianca Pandone 
seems to us a probable character. Weare 
asked to believe that this peasant girl, 
taken suddenly from an Italian village, 
conquers Rome within a week, and leads 
an Empire within a month. This super- 
woman diplomat cheats a Cardinal, dic- 
tates to a Pope, and guides an Emperor 
all without the aid of the appeal of sex 
or the authority of superstition, but by 
sheer virtue of the untutored vigour of 
her mind and the splendour of her soul. 
If the reader can believe this, he can enjoy 
thoroughly a lively and romantic yarn. 


A Lion, a Mouse, and a Motor Car: a 
Fantasia. By Dorothea Townshend. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 68.) 

THE sub-title was a wise addition to this 

gaily impossible story, in which secret 

international treaties are drafted at tea- 
parties, and Russian Grand Dukes and 

English Duchesses converse in an extra- 

ordinary manner. However, if the 

grammar is often in a tangle, there ase 
few dull pages. A plump Duchess is 
introduced tobogganing down the stair- 
case to a semi - official dinner, and an 
elderly spinster is constantly being rescued 

from Iudicrous predicaments. It is a 

highly diverting farce, ‘ 
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Hal o’ the Ironsides. By 8S. R. Crockett. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


Tus book is distinctly outside the sphere 
which was usually selected by the author : 
with the exception of one character 
brought in at the very end, there is scarcely 
a reference to any part of Scotland. The 
whole story is concerned with the forma- 
tion by Cromwell and his lieutenants of 
the famous Ironsides, and the hero, 
although he is turned out of the crack 
company—‘ the Slepe troop, the Tawnies 
or original Ironsides ”—for a little mild 
philandering, takes a great part in building 
up the regimental efficiency. He also is, 
in some ways, a new departure; the 
average Crockett hero is a fond and foolish 
youth, whose strong arm and thick head 
constitute his chief claims to the happy 
ending invariably vouchsafed. This is not 
to imply that Mr. Crockett could not 
draw the “ heroes ’’ of his fiction, or that 
he followed Scott slavishly in making 
them nincompoops, but rather that he 
generally preferred to select some actual 
historical personage and weave the story 
round him, hero and heroine being sub- 
sidiary. In the present case Hal Ludlow 
is a worthy protagonist, keen-witted, by 
no means a bigot, strong and even cynical 
in his attitude towards women-folk— 
in a word, full of life and red blood, and 
more interesting than any other personage 
in the book, Cromweil himself not excepted. 
Mr. Crockett’s sympathies are unmistak- 
able : he is all for the Parliament, and will 
hear no good whatsoever of King Charles. 
He adduces one instance of popular sym- 
pathy to support his preference, but we 
should have supposed that the English 
as a whole disliked the Roundhead régime 
as much as the Stewart absolutism. 





The Oakleyites. By E. F. Benson. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6s.) 


One of the chief figures in Mr. Benson’s 
latest story is a successful novelist who, 
though his own artistic judgment is 
offended by them, writes novels which 
are “possibly pernicious and certainly 
unreal.” This sketch of life in a little 
South Coast town, in which satire and 
tenderness are blended, belongs to a very 
different order of fiction. Miss Dorothy 
Jackson, into whose lonely life, fast 
fading into middle age, Wilfred Easton, 
a “tradesman nicer than his goods,” 
brings the awakening touch of love, is a 
delicate and vivid piece of portraiture. 
The prosperous novelist is drawn with a 
less certain and intimate touch, while 
Miss Jackson’s shallow-hearted sister, who 
eventually destroys her vision of happiness, 
is merely a conventional study in selfish- 
ness. With some of the other minor 
characters, however, Mr. Benson is highly 
successful. The scenes in which t 

sisters, in accordance with their father’s 
will, select some articles of virtu belonging 
to him have the true touch of comedy. 
The writing is attractive. Some of 
the passages dealing with outdoor life, 
notably a description of Miss Jackson’s 


The Golden Moment. By Anne Topham. 
(Melrose, 6s.) 


Miss TopHaM, thanks to her intimate 
knowledge of Germany and her evident 
turn for story-telling, combines amuse- 
ment with instruction for her readers. 
The idea of a wealthy and well-born young 
Englishman courting, carrying off, and 
marrying a distressed German princess 
is—though out of fashion just now, for 
obvious reasons—quite sufficiently logical 
for the environment in which the author 
sets her story; in any case, what- 
ever might be lacking in probability 
is veiled by her clever treatment of her 
theme and her characters. These are all 
as lifelike as possible; in particular 
Aunt Sarah and Tante Lilli are most 
welcome additions to the number of our 
acquaintances in fiction. The former is 
notable for her uncanny insight and 
epigrammatic views, especially on the 
qualifications for a diplomatist and his 
wife ; the latter is an admirable portrait 
of a German woman of a type familiar 
before the war. 

Shadows. By H. Grahame Richards. 

(Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 


THE first half of the story is too obviously 
but a means to an end, the end being the 
launching of the hero, as a ranker, into 
the maelstrom of the war. The task of 
reducing an aristocratic young Englishman, 
with all the virtues and vices usually 
called “manly,” to the necessity of 
enlisting, but without seriously damaging 
his character, proves a strain upon the 
author’s ingenuity, and the incidents are 
not convincing. Nor is the style in which 
the story is told, which lacks reality and 
conciseness. But the latter part of the 
book claims admiration. The immensity 
of the subject with its rush of events 
inspires the author, and he gives grim and 
realistic scenes of the battle-field, at times 
achieving pathos, without, however, losing 
sight of the fact that he is telling a 
story. 





Carfrae’s Comedy. By Gladys Parrish. 
(Heinemann, 6s.) 


A DECADENT and a mystic, of opposite 
sexes, sustain the principal parts in 
Carfrae’s comedy as played upon the stage. 
In its wider setting against the back- 
ground of real life, the dramatist himself 
takes a hand, and the action becomes 
triangular; the only other characters of 
any note being a _ pseudo-intellectual, 
amusingly enough described, and a mys- 
terious female, whose function in the drama 
we never from first to last understand. 
The charm, either of decadence or mysti- 
cism, is an elusive thing, not easily carried 
over the footlights, and it is small wonder 
that the author fails to make us realize 
why both men adore the heroine, or why 
she, on her side, clings with Solveig-like 
devotion to the worse of them. But 
the story abounds in movement and 
interest, and acquires distinction from 
the subtle touches which reveal a high 


Collins & Co. By Capt. Jack Elliott, 
(Allen & Unwin, 6s.) 


‘Cottins & Co.’ is an excellent tale of 
adventure, the more so for the straight- 
forward and unconventional way in which 
it is told. The hero, on his “ beam-ends,” 
meets a friend who conducts with two 
others a detective agency for investigati 
curious but lucrative cases (though of a 
clean nature); he is brought into the 
agency, and plays a prominent part in 
complicated adventure which ends to the 
credit of himself and his fellows. A love. 
story, somewhat rapid in its progress, but 
quite reasonably convincing, increases the 
value of the reward that comes to him for 
his exertions. The author incidentally 
makes some telling observations con- 
cerning “ business morality ’’ as revealed 
in the course of the story. 





The Gates of Silence. By Lindsay Russell, 
(Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 


Miss RussELL has made the mistake, 
common to most authors who write with 
a purpose, of overstraining probabilities 
in the effort to drive home her point, but 
she writes with sincerity. She attacks 
the tyranny of the peasant-born priests 
of Ireland, and dwells more particularly 
on what she considers the pity of wasting 
healthy girlhood behind convent walls. 
The scenes are laid in Donegal and 
New Guinea; the description of the 
crossing of a crocodile swamp at dusk in 
the latter is remarkably graphic. 





More Adventures of an A.DC. By 
Shelland Bradley. (John Lane, 6s.) 


TuEsE further adventures should give full 
satisfaction to all who have read the first 
instalment of the A.D.C.’s doings, and 
plenty of amusement to any reader who 
likes good stories simply and effectively 
told, and combined with admirable char- 
acter-drawing. Those who know anything 
of India will appreciate the bath in the 
train, the absent-minded  Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the “ Pucca Cat”; and 
many readers will be able to put a name 
to the head master who thanked the 
mayor for ‘‘ the quality, if not the quan- 
tity,” of his speech. The gem of the 
book is, however, the story told by Mrs. 
Crumpleby of the love-sick dentist who 
administered gas to his ex-fiancée and then 
pulled out her teeth one by one, chanting, 
‘“She loves me, she loves me not!” 
The setting is nearly as good as the tale 
itself. The salted almonds competition 
might well be adopted by all who wish to 
enliven a dinner-table. 


The serious note is not absent—witness 
‘The Earthquake in Mourning’ and ‘In 
the A.D.C.’s Room’; but the sincere 
simplicity of the relation ensures the pro- 
portion of these two episodes to the rest 
of the book ; and the A.D.C., in spite of— 
or on account of—his modesty, is as like- 
able throughout as his experiences are 








garden in springtime, have the very 
fragrance of the flowers, 


imaginative quality, 


interesting. 
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THE RUSSIAN 


THE extraordinary thing about the recent 
issues of Russkaya Misl and Severniya 
Zapiski, important reviews in every respect, 
is their growing indifference to the war ; it 
occupies less and less space in every issue. 
This is the more amazing when we reflect 
that just when these numbers appeared the 
invader was making his most strenuous 
efforts to penetrate Russia. Take, for 
example, the July issue of Russkaya Misl. 
In its 300 or more pages there are only two 
articles that touch upon the war, and these 
but indirectly. Indeed, one of these, dealing 
with the ‘ History of Prussian Reaction in the 
Thirties and Forties’—a study of German 
psychology that throws light on the origins 
of the war—was actually written before the 
conflict began. The other article, called 
‘The War.and France,’ is a study of French 
cultural and religious tendencies before the 
war. The author, G. Tasteven, ventures 
to prophesy that 


REVIEWS. 


“the new renaissance will be religious, national, 
and all-embracing ; it alone will recreate the inner 
unity of France, will conciliate individual liberty 
and commonweal, culture and faith ; this problem 
has been our great Western-European malady. 
And this renaissance will be the true spiritual 
revanche of France over Pan-Germanism.”’ 


In the same issue F. Zelinsky writes of 
‘Dionysus in Religion and Poetry’; and 
N. N. Nedobrovo contributes a long essay 
on Anna Akhmatova, an exquisite poetess, 
who, though quite young, has already 
established a school. 

The August issue is even more conspicuous 
in its lack of war features. Of special interest 
are articles by A. L. Krivinskaya on * The 
Women in the Life of Nietzsche’; V. V. 
Bartold on ‘ The East and Russian Science’ ; 
and S. Bulgakov on ‘ The Corpse of Beauty,’ 
which is a study of the art of Picasso. 


The chief feature of the July-August issue 
of Severniya Zapiski is a complete translation 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s play ‘The 
King of the Dark Chamber,’ from the 
English by Madame Zenaida Vengerova, who 
has done much to introduce English litera- 
ture to Russia. In ‘The Anglo-German 
Conflict in Belles-Lettres’ the author, V. 
Kerzhentsev, shows to what extent the 
subject had stirred English and German 
imaginative writers before the war. 


The almanakh is quite an institution in 
Russia. It is usually a collection of literary 
and artistic teatures published in the style 
of a magazine, but in a luxurious form. 
It: sometimes consists of one issue and some- 
times of more. The Nevsky Almanakh 
(Petrograd) just to hand has been published 
for the benefit of war victims. The list of 
contributors includes such names as Merezh- 
kovsky, Sologub, Andreyev, Kuprin, Akhma- 
tova, and Kuzmin. The volume also contains 
a number of interesting illustrations of diverse 
merit. 


Another almanakh of a somewhat different 
nature is the Streletz (The Archer), which, 
although a collection of work by the ultra- 
modern artistic and literary group, contains 
& sprinkling of older names such as Block, 
Sologub, and Remizov. Madame Zenaida 
Vengerova contributes a paper on the English 
moderns, and translates an Imagist poem 
into Russian, which is no mean feat. - 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—o— 
THEOLOGY. 


Davidson (Randall Thomas), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ‘“‘ Qurr You LIKE MEN ”’ : SERMONS 
IN TIME OF War, 1/ net. S.P.C.K. 

Six sermons delivered since the outbreak of 
war. 

Driver (the late S. R.), SrupIges IN THE PSALMS» 
edited, with a Preface, by C. F. Burney, 6/ 

Hodder & Stoughton 
This collection includes articles reprinted from 

The Expositor and the ‘ Prayer Book Dictionary,’ 

and hitherto unpublished sermons. 

Spens (Will), BELIEF AND PRACTICE, 6/ net. 

Longmans 

A series of lectures concerning institutional 
religion, delivered at Cambridge. They are divided 
under the headings ‘ The Place of Theology,’ ‘ The 

Doctrine of the Incarnation,’ ‘ Two Illustrative 

Controversies,’ and ‘ The Institutional Church.’ 


POETRY. 


Bjérnson (Bjérnstjerne), PoremMs AND Sones, trans- 
lated from the Norwegian in the Original Meters 
by Arthur Hubbell Palmer, 6/6 net. 

Milford, for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 
The translator contributes an Introduction 
and notes. 

Blackall (Capt.), SoNGS FROM THE TRENCHES, 
1/ net. Lane 

The author has endeavoured to describe the 
discomforts, hardships, and general routine of 
life in the trenches. 

Byrom (Blanche), QUAND Mémg, 5/ net. 

A. Livingston, 229, Finchley Road, N.W. 
These verses include ‘ Noli Me Tangere,’ 

‘ Farewell,’ ‘ Reparation,’ ‘ Narcissus,’ and * The 

Coming of Chloris.’ 

Memorabilia: No. 1, A Book oF CAROLS ; 
No. 2, NoELS FrANcAIS; No. 3, QUIA AMORE 
LANGUEO, &c.; No. 4, ODE ON THE MORNING 
OF CuHRIsT’s Nativity, by John Milton; 
No. 5, ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD, &c., by Thomas Gray ; No. 6, THE 
Happy WARRIOR, &c., by William Wordsworth ; 
No. 7, CHRISTMAS EVE, by Browning ; 
No. 8, EASTER Day, by R. Browning, 1/ net 

Lee Warner 
Printed with Riccardi Press type, but with- 
out illustrations. 

Phillips (Stephen), PANAMA, AND OTHER POEMS, 
4/6 net. Lane 

A collection of narrative and occasional 
verses, including ‘The Midnight Guest,’ ‘ The 

Titanic,’ ‘A Woman to Shakespeare,’ and ‘ The 

Quest of Haidee.’ 

Scott-Moncrieff (C. E.), WAR THOUGHTS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR, 2 /6 net. Skeffington 

A collection of verses, arranged for various 
days in the Christian year. 

Songs of a Subaltern, by D. O. L., 1 / net. 

Chapman & Hall 
These songs include ‘ Indomitable Optimism,’ 

‘Women of England,’ ‘ Brothers,’ ‘ Cheer, Oh! 

Kaiser,’ and ‘ The Expanding Waist.’ 

Stephens (James), THE ADVENTURES OF SEUMAS 
BEG, 3 /6 net. Macmillan 

The volume contains verses for children, and 
others dealing with Dublin scenery. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Stewart (Herbert Leslie), NrerzscHE AND THE 
IDEALS OF MODERN GERMANY, 7 /6 net. 
Arnold 
The writer here studies those aspects of 
Nietzsche’s work which may explain the present 
social policy and ideals of Germany. The book 
is based on some university lectures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Finsbury Public Libraries, CLAssIFIED CATALOGUE, 
Parts I. and II., compiled by H. G. T. Cannons. 
Part I. deals with General Works in the 
Lending and Reference Departments to June, 
1915, and Part Il. with books on Philosophy to 
August, 1915. 


Lange (F. W. T.) and Berry (W. T.), Books oN THE 
GREAT WaR, an Annotated Bibliography of 
Literature issued during the European Conflict, 
Vol. Ill., 2/6 net. Grafton 

The present volume brings this ecord of war 
books down to the end of last July. 


Nottingham Library Bulletin, NovEMBER, 4d. 
Includes notes on ‘ Literature and the War’ 
and ‘ Our Byron Collection,’ 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Bourne (Henry Eldridge), THE REVOLUTIONARY 

PERIOD IN Europe (1763-1815), 7/6 net. Bell 

A study of the movement towards social and 

political reform during this period, illustrated with 
maps. 

Gorki (Maxim), My CuHILpHOooD, translated by 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Foakes, 10 /6 net. 

Werner Laurie 
This translation has lately been appearing in 

The English Review. 

Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon, an Abridged 
Translation with Notes by Francis Arkwright, 
Vols. III. and IV., 10 /6 net each. 

Stanley Paul 
These two volumes cover the period 1707- 

1710, and 1710-1714. 

Thomas (Edward), THe LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH, 10 /6 net. Chapman & Hall 

An account of Marlborough’s military 
achievements, and a study of his personality. 

Wedgwood (Julia), THE PERSONAL LIFE OF 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, THE POTTER, 12 / net. 

Macmillan 
A revised edition, with an Introduction and a 

Prefatory Memoir of the author by Prof. C, H. 

Herford. 

Whitley (William T.), THomAas GAINSBOROUGH, 
15/ net. Smith & Elder 

This biography claims to put forward new 
facts about the painter’s life and career. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
Hirst (W. A.), A GUIDE To SouTH AMERICA, 6 / net. 
Methuen 
A handbook for the tourist, giving particulars 
as to the cost of tours, equipment, passports, 
hotels, &c. It is illustrated with ten maps. 

Hutton (Edward), NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ITALY, 
6/ Methuen 

A descriptive account of Naples and the pro- 
vinces of Calabria and Apulia, illustrated in 
colour and monotone. 

Loti (Pierre), JAPAN (MADAME CHRYSANTHEME), 
translated from the French by Laura Ensor, 7 /6 
net. Werner Laurie 

A record of the impressions produced by 

Japan upon the author. There are 200 illustra- 

tions by Rossi and Myrbach. 

North América: Vol. I. CANADA AND NEW- 
FOUNDLAND, edited by Henry M. Ami, 15/ net. 

Stanford 
A revised edition, illustrated with maps and 
photographs. 

Ryan (Nellie), My YEARS AT THE AUSTRIAN CouURT, 
10 /6 net. Lane 

The author’s reminiscences of Austrian 
royalty, illustrated with portraits. 

Sibree (James), A NATURALIST IN MADAGASCAR, 
16/ net. Seeley & Service 

The writer, who has been a missionary in 

Madagascar for nearly fifty years, records his 

impressions of the natives, and describes the 

animal and vegetable life of the island. 

Stevenson (R. L.), EpInBURGH, 6/ net. 

Seeley & Service 
Illustrated in colour by Mr. James Heron. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Bithell (Jethro), ConTEMPORARY BELGIAN LITERA- 
TURE, 7 /6 net. Fisher Unwin 
The author emphasizes the ‘‘ marked Belgian 
individuality ’’ of the literature that has recently 
come from Flanders, and deals with both Flemish 
and French writers. 

Essays on Addison by Johnson, Macaulay, and 

Thackeray, edited by G. E. Hadow, 2/6 Milford 
The book includes twelve selected essays by 

Addison, an Introduction by the editor, and an 

Index. 

Greenwood (G. G.), IS THERE A SHAKESPEARE 
PROBLEM ? with a Reply to Mr. J. M. Robertson 
and Mr. Andrew Lang, 16/ net. Lan 

A further contribution by the author of ‘ Th 

Shakespeare Problem Restated.’ 

WAR PUBLICATIONS. 

Ballard (Frank), THe MISTAKES OF PACIFISM, OR 
Wuy A CHRISTIAN CAN HAVE ANYTHING TO DO 
WITH War, 3d. net. Kelly 

The author deals in turn with ‘The Plain 

Facts to be Faced,’ ‘The Meaning of Pacifism,’ 

and ‘ The True Christian Attitude.’ 

Egerton (Wilfrid A.), ConTRABAND OF War. 

John Hogg 
A second edition, with a new chapter ‘“‘ show- 
ing the modifications made by the British Govern- 

ment since August 4th, 1914.” 

Littlefair (Mary), AN ENGLISH GIRL’s ADVENTURES 
IN HostTILE GERMANY, 1 / net. Long 

A short account of the writer’s experiences 
in the Schwarzwald at the outbreak of war, 
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(Lady), THe Work or THE WAR REFUGEES 
CoMMITTEE, 6d. net. Bell 
An address given by Lady Lugard to the 

Royal Society of Arts last March. 

McCormick (Robert R.), WiTH THE RvuSSIAN 
Army, being the ee of a National 
Guardsman, 6/ net. Macmillan 

A book by an American writer who has visited 
both the Russian and French fronts. 


Price (Crawfurd), Light ON THE BALKAN DARK- 

NEss, 1/ net. Simpkin & Marshall 

A brief account of the various questions at 
issue among the Balkan States. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Goddard (Henry Herbert), ‘a= CRIMINAL IMBECILE, 
an — of Three Remarkable Murder Cases, 
6/6 net. Macnillan 

The author examines the cases of three 

American criminals, being “ the first court cases 

in which the Binet-Simon tests were admitted 

in evidence.”’ 


Hoare (H. J.), OLD AGE PENSIONS : THEIR ACTUAL 
WoRKING AND ASCERTAINED RESULTS IN THE 
Untrep Krinapom, 3 /6 net. P. S. King 

An account of the working and results of the 
Old Age Pension Act. Sir Laurence Gomme 
contributes the Introduction. 
FOLK-LORE., 

Penny (Rev. James Alpass), FoLk-LORE ROUND 

HORNCASTLE, 1/ Horncastle, W. K. Morton 
Sixty-four "tolk-tales collected by the author 
in Horncastle and the neighbourhood. 


EDUCATION. 


Crees (J. H. E.), Drpascatus PATIENS : 
A MEDLEY, A ROMANCE, 6 / net. 
Smith & Elder 
An examination of the problems of Secondary 
Education for boys. 
Johnston (G. A.), AN INTRODUCTION To ETHICS FOR 
TRAINING COLLEGES, 3 / net. Macmillan 
The author’s aim has been “to drive a few 
main lines through ethical theory, and to indicate 
the application of moral principles to the actual 
life of the school.” 
Next Steps in Educational Progress, edited by Dr. 
L. Haden Guest. 
Theosophical Publishing Society 
The report of the proceedings at the Educa- 
tional Conference held last June at London 
University. Papers are included by Dr. Lewis D. 
Cruickshank, Dr. Letitia D. Fairfield, Prof. J. H. 
Muirhead, and Mr. Cloudesley Brereton. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Anthology of English Prose, 2 /6 
University Tutorial Press 
Selections from English prose writers from 
Mandeville to Mr, Kipling. Edited for use in 
schools, with an Introduction, by Mr. S. E. 
Goggin and Mr. A. R. Weekes. 
Edwards amr aaa Norges ON ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, Part I., net. Rivingtons 
Deals with the outed between Skelton and 
Shakespeare. 


— (G. W. F. R.), FRENcH CoMPOSITION, 
2/6 Milford 
Contains exercises and sentences for transla- 

tion, with a revision of syntax written in French. 

The book is intended for students and upper 

forms. 

Guest (George), A MILITARY AND IMPERIAL 

History OF ENGLAND, 1 /6 Bell 
The writer’s purpose is to explain why 

England engaged in the many wars and voyages 

of discovery which have sade her empire. 


Langland, Prens PLowMAN, Prologue and Passus I., 
University Tutorial Press 
The B text, edited by Prof. C. M. Drennan, 
Racine (Jean), Bérinice, edited by Robert 
Edouard Pellissier, 2/ net. Milford 
In the ‘‘ Oxford French Series.” 
FICTION. 
Bridges (Roy), THE BuseLe Moon, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The tale of a missing heir who is deprived of 
his inheritance by his uncle. It includes several 
love affairs, a highway robbery, an abduction by 
a@ pressgang, and the eventual restoration of the 
hero’s rights. 
=e (E. M.), THE STRENGTH OF WEAKNESS, 
6/ Mills & Boon 
The heroine, an only child, having discovered 
that her sex was a disappointment to her father, 
contrives that her upbringing shall be that of a 
- The man she loves, however, is not 
attracted by her lack of the usual feminine weak- 
nesses,and marries a girl of an entirely opposite 
type, who proves his undoing. After much suffer- 
ue the heroine discovers a method of reclaiming 
m. 


A SATIRE, 





Farnol (Jeffrey), BELTANE THE STH, 6/ 
Sampson Low 
A story of medieval heroism and adventure. 

Gorky (Maxim), Twenty-Srx MEN AND A GIRL, 
translated from the Russian by Emily Jakowleff 
and Dora B. Montefiore, with an Introduction 
by Edward Garnett, 2/6 net. Duckworth 

A reprint in “ The Readers’ Library.” See 

notice in The Athenwum, May 10, 1902, p. 592. 

Hill (Headon), THe Empassy Cass, 6/ 

Ward & Lock 

Intrigues in ‘“ Balkannia,’ a murder, and 

various adventures form the plot. The scenes 
are laid in London. 

Le Queux (William), THe DouBLE SHADOW, 6 / 

Hodder & Stoughton 
The story of a highly elaborate crime and its 
detection. 

London (Jack), Lost Faces, 6/ Mills & Boon 

A collection of seven short stories, of which 

* Lost Face ’ is the first. 

Mikoulitch (V.), Lidia Ivanovna Veselitskaya, Mrm1’s 
MARRIAGE, translated from the Russian, with 
an Introduction by C. Hagberg Wright, 6 / 

Fisher Unwin 
This English edition first appeared in 1893. 

Mille (Pierre), Jorrre CHAPS AND SOME OTHERS, 
translated from the French by Bérengére 
Drillien, 1/ net. Lane 

These sketches include ‘ Boudru the Quarry- 
man,’ ‘ The Adventure of Julius Riickert,’ ‘ Big 

Schwartz,’ and ‘ Brown and Lebrun.’ 

Mordaunt (Elinor), THe Rose or Youtn, 6/ 

Cassell 

Relates the career of a young Londoner who 

is dismissed from a drapery establishment. Some 

time later he is offered the management: of his old 

business along with the hand of his lady-love, but 
prefers a life of joyous adventure. 


Wiggin (Kate Douglas), PENELOPE’s PostTscrRIPTs, 
3/6 Hodder & Stoughton 
Contains the further experiences of Penelope 
and her friends in Switzerland, Venice, Wales, and 
Devon, and ends with a chapter on Penelope at 
home and warried. 
Williams (Frances Fenwick), THEODORA, 6/ Lane 
The heroine is cured, by means of hypnotic 
suggestion, of an obsession which had brought 
great danger to herself and those about her. 34 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Bodleian Quarterly Record, Vol. I. No 7, 1/ 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 
This number contains in a Supplement an 
account of the ‘ Discovery of a Nearly Complete 
Specimen of the First Great Seal of Charles II., 
A.D. 1649,’' by Mr. H. H. E. Craster, and a de- 
scription of the seal by Mr. J. G. Wiblin ; these are 
illustrated with two full-sized collotype facsimiles 
of obverse and reverse. 
Church Quarterly Review, OcrosBER, 3 / 
Spottiswoode 
The number opens with an article by the 
Rev. J. K. Mozley on ‘ Tendencies in Christology. j 
Dr. Herbert A. Strong has a paper on ‘ Slavonic 
Culture,’ and Dr. W. H. Frere on ‘ The Palxo- 
graphy ‘of Early Mediseval Music.’ 
Classical Quarterly, OcToBER, 3/ net. Murray 
Includes ‘ Pindar, Athens, and Thebes,’ as 
revealed in the Ninth Pythian, by Dr. L. R. 
Farnell ; textual ‘ Notes on Plato,’ by Mr. Herbert 
Richards ; an emendation of Catullus LXIV.,"by 
Prof. A. E. Housman; and ‘ Methodological In- 
vestigations into the Rhythm of Greek Prose,’ by 
Dr. A. W. de Groot, who controverts some 
German conclusions. 
Dublin Review, OcroBer, 5/6 net. 
Burns & Oates 
Some of the features are ‘ Prussianism, 
Pacifism, and Chivalry,’ by Mr. Wilfrid Ward ; 
‘The Teutonic Knights and the Kingdom of 
Prussia,’ by Mgr. Barnes; and ‘ Who were the 
Fairies ?’ by Sir Bertram Windle. 
Librarian and Book World, OcToBeER, 6d. net. 
Stanley Paul 
Includes a further instalment of ‘ The 
Classified or the Dictionary Catalogue ?’ by Mr. 
W.S. Robertshaw, and some reviews of new books. 
Mount Tom, $1 per ann. 
Northampton, Mass., Mount Tom Press 
Contains | short articles on * Taking the War 
Personally,’ ae Simplicity,’ ‘People who 
Interrupt,’ 
Palestine Ties Fund, Quarterly Statement, 
OCTOBER. 
2, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. 
‘ Measures of Distance in Palestine,’ by 
Col. Sir Charles Watson; ‘ The Shekel of the 
Sanctuary,’ by Mr. E. J. Pilcher; and ‘ Archwo- 
logical Notes,’ by Mr. Joseph Offord, are some of 
the features. 





Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, Paoc EEDINGS 
FOR 1914-15, Vol. II. Part 1, edited by W. G. 
Clarke, 3/6 net. H. K. Lewis 

Some of the features are Mr. J. Reid Moir’s 

Presidential address ; ‘ Spade- “ye in North-West 

Suffolk,’ by Miss Louisa S. F. Caton; and ‘ The 

Occurrence of Palzoliths in North-East Lanca- 

shire,’ by Dr. T. E. Nuttall. 

Symons’s Meteorological Magazine, Octopmr, 4d. 

Stanford 
Includes an obituary of Col. Michael Foster 

Ward, and a paper ‘On Weather Forecasts and 

ag Temperature Predictions of Strémberg,’ by 
Dr. Hans Pettersson. 

Theosophical Path, Ocrozger, 1 / 

Point Loma, California 

This number includes ‘ Scenes from the Pre- 
sentation of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” in 
the Open-air Greek Theater, Point Loma, Cali- 
fornia.’ Mr. Kenneth Morris writes on ‘ Golden 

Threads in the Tapestry of History’; and Mr 

Cranstone Woodhead on ‘ The Driving Power in 

Nature.’ 

Voice from India, No. I., OcrosBer, 1d. 

16, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 

A new monthly. Some of the features of 
the first number are ‘ The Real and the Ideal,’ 
by Sir Rabindranath Tagore; ‘ India and the 

Present Crisis,’ by an American writer ; and ‘ The 

Himalayas in Darjeeling,’ by Miss Rose Reinhardt 

Anthon. 

GENERAL. 

Beilby (Arthur E.), Two O7rseR-Wortp Ex- 
PLORERS : DANTE AND SWEDENBORG. 

New Church Press 
The substance of a lecture delivered to the 

Dante Society in London, 

Book of Victorian Prose and Poetry, compiled by 
Mrs. Hugh Walker, 3 / net. 

Cambridge University Press 

This book is intended to illustrate ‘ Outlines 

of Victorian Literature,’ and is arranged under 
the headings ‘Systematic Thinkers,’ ‘ Poetry,’ 

‘ Novelists,’ ‘ History,’ and ‘ Biography and 

Criticism.’ 

Boreham (F. W.), MUSHROOMS ON THE Moor, 
3/6 net Kelly 

A volume of essays on ‘ Ready-Made Clothes,’ 

‘A Woman’s Reason,’ ‘The Handicap,’ ‘ On 

Getting Over Things,’ ‘&e. 

Butcher (J. Williams), To Boys: TALxs on 
PARADE, 2/6 net. Allenson 

A collection of twenty-four addresses. 

Cambridge Pocket Diary, 1915-16. 

Cambridge University Press 

A Cambridge University Calendar, containing 

information on examinations, college libraries and 

chapels, cab fares, essay prizes, &c., for the use of 
undergraduates. 

Deming (the late Clarence), YALE 
edited by Members of his Family, 


YESTERDAYS, 
10 / net. 


Milford, for Yale University Press 
Essays reprinted from The Yale Alumni 
Weekly, with a Forewood by Mr. H. Walcott 


Farnam. 
Glyn (Elinor), Tiree THINGS, 2 /6 net. 
Duckworth 
A collection of articles in which the author 
puts forward her view that there are ‘‘ just three 
essentials to strive after in life—T'ruth, Common 

Sense, and Happiness.” 

Holmes by ee E.), AND Mary Srncs MAGanI- 
FICAT, 1/6 net. Mowbray 

“A C hristmas Thought,” with illustrations 
in colour by Miss Lilian Pocock. 

Holmes (Robert), My Porice Court FRIENDS 
WITH THE CoLouRs, 2/ net. Blackwood 

Contains brief biographical sketches of men 
now serving whom the author had previously 
visited in his capacity as Police Court Missionary 
and Probation Officer. 

Hunt (H. Ernest), A MANUAL OF HypNnorisM, 1 / net. 

Rider 

A small handbook, written in non-technical 
language for the benefit of the ‘‘ average man.” 

McCali (Hon. Samuel Waiker), THe LIBERTY pe 
CITIZENSHIP, 5/ net. 

Milford, for Yale University atl 

Four lectures delivered in the Dodge Course 
at Yale University upon the nature and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

Marden (Orison Swett), Economy: THE SELF- 
DENYING DEPOSITOR AND PRUDENT PAYMASTER 
AT THE BANK OF THRIFT, 1 / net. Rider 

A little book of advice on thrift, con- 
taining many anecdotes. 

Roadmender Book of Days, arranged by Mildred 
Gentle, 2/6 net. Duckworth 

A collection of extracts, arranged in the form 
of a birthday book, from ‘“‘ The Roadmender 

Series.”’ 
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This England: ‘an Anthology from her Writers, 
compiled by Edward Thomas, 2 /6 net. Milford 
An anthology of prose and verse, “‘ excluding 
professedly patriotic writings. ...because indirect 
praise is sweeter and more profound.” 


Walsh (William S.), HeRoES AND HEROINES OF 
FIcTION: CLASSICAL, MEDIZVAL, LEGENDARY, 
10/6 net. Lippincott 

A sequel to the volume dealing with ‘ Modern 

Prose and Poetry.’ The author has taken the 

year 1500 as forming, roughly the division 

between medieval and modern times. 


SCIENCE. 


Bowles (E. A.), My GARDEN IN AUTUMN AND 
WINTER, ‘“‘ My Garden” series, 5/ net. Jack 
Includes chapters on ‘ Autumn Crocuses,’ 
‘Colchicums,’ ‘ Before the Frosts,’ ‘ Evergreens,’ 
&c., and coloured and photographic illustrations, 


Elliot (Prof. G. F. Scott), PrenistoriIc MAN AND 
HIs Story, ‘‘ The Story Library,” 7/6 net. 
Seeley & Service 
A sketch of the origin and development of 
man. The book is suppliedjwith illustrations and 
diagrams. 
General Guide to the Collections in the Manchester 
Museum, 3d. net. Longmans 
An illustrated guide, including a list of the 
chief reserve collections. 


Gobineau (Arthur de), THe INEQUALITY OF HUMAN 

RACES, translated by Adrian Collins, 5/ net. 
Heinemann 
Furnished with an Introduction by Dr. Oscar 

Levy. 

Greenly (Henry), MopEL ENGINEERING : A GUIDE 
to MopEL WorkKsHOP PRACTICE, ‘ Cassell’s 
Handcraft Library,” 5 / net. 

Describes the necessary tool equipment, gives 
details of steam, petrol, and electric models, and is 
furnished with drawings and diagrams. 


Housden (C. E.), Is VENus INHABITED ? 1 /6 net. 

Longmans 

The writer puts forward for consideration 

“some theories formed with regard to the probable 

physical condition of Venus, from a study of re- 

corded observations of the planet and of its 
surface markings.”’ 


Houstoun (R, A.), A TREATISE ON LIGHT, 7 /6 net. 

Longmans 

A book for students, including the results of 
recent research. 


Rhodes (Geoffrey), Minp CurREs, 5/ net. 
Methuen 
See p. 299. 


FINE ARTS. 
Bowers (R. S.), Bovingdon (John), and Other 
Designer Craftsmen, FURNITURE MAKING, 


“ Cassell’s Handcraft Library,” 5/ net. 
Contains designs of 170 pieces of domestic 
furniture, with details about their construction, 
and many illustrations and diagrams. 

Memorabilia : No. 101, THe VISITATION OF MaRy 3; 
No. 102, THe ADORATION OF THE Maar; 
No. 103, Toe FLIGHT into Ecypt ; No. 104, THE 
LIFE oF CHRIST, after Duccio; No. 105, Sr. 
GEORGE THE MARTYR; No. 106, Str. FRANCIS 
oF AssISsI, after Giotto, all edited by G. F. Hill. 
1/ net each. he Warner 

Each of these booklets has twelve illustrations 
after Old Masters. 

Strong (Mrs. Arthur), APOTHEOSIS AND AFTER 
Lire,Three Lectures on Certain Phases of Art 
and Religion in the Roman Empire, 8 /6 net. 

Constable 

Based on lectures delivered on the Charles 

Eliot Norton foundation of the Archeological 
Institute of America. 


Wilde (Oscar), A HovusE oF POMEGRANATES, 
12 /6 net. Methuen 
With sixteen illustrations in colour by Jessie 
M. King. 
DRAMA, 


Bradley-Birt (F. B.), MARTHA IN WaR-TIME, 

1 rupee. Thacker 

A topical play in four acts, the setting being a 
rectory in the country. 

Perugini (Mark E.), THE ART OF BALLET, 15/ net. 

Secker 

The object of this volume is ‘‘ to present—as 

far as possible from contemporary sources—some 

leading phases of the history of the modern art 

of ballet as seen more particularly in France and 

England.” 


Vachell (Horace Annesley), QUINNEYS’, 1/ net. 

Murray 

The play as produced at the Haymarket 

Theatre. See notice in The Atheneum for 
April 24th of this year. 


FOREIGN. 


Bordeaux (Henry), LA JEUNESSE NOUVELLE, 

1 fr. 50. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

A study of two heroes of 20, of whom “1’un est 
mort au champ d’honneur, l’autre a disparu.”’ 


Bourget (Paul), Le SENS DE LA Mort, 3 fr. 50. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
The heroes of this novel are a celebrated 
surgeon and a wounded officer, and the period is 
the present year. 


Dupont (Etienne), Les PrRIsONNIERS DE GUERRE 

ANGLAIS EN FRANCE Av XVIII. SI®cLE, 
. 75 centimes. Paris, Boyveau & Chevillet 
* The information is gathered from original 
documents hitherto unedited. An English trans- 
lation is. appended. 


Edwards (Emile), JouRNAL pD’UN HABITANT DE 
CONSTANTINOPLE (1914-15), 3 fr. 50. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
Second edition. 


Gads Danske Magasin, OcToBER, 3 kr. 
Copenhagen, Gad 
Contains articles entitled ‘ Skandinavismen,’ 
~ Mr. Laurids Nyegard; and ‘ Krigen bag 
rigen,’ by Mr. Svend Borberg. 


Groot-Nederland, OcroBER, 1.25 fr. 
Amsterdam, Van Holkema & Warendorf 
The contents include a poem, ‘ Aan Koningin 
Elisabeth,’ by Mr. P. C. Boutens; and ‘ Gedich- 
ten,’ by Mr. Joannes Reddingius. 


Hervier (Paul Louis), L— KRonprRINz, 3 fr. 50. 
Paris, Editions de La Nouvelle Revue 
A character sketch of the Prussian Crown 
Prince, with numerous anecdotes. 


Kucharzewski (Jan), REFLEXIONS SUR LE PRO- 
BLEME PoLonalis, 75 centimes. 
Lausanne, Société Suisse de‘ Publicité 
An examination of the partition of Poland 
and its bearing on the war. 


Lamy (Etienne), L’INstITUT ET LA GUERRE, 

60 centimes. Paris, Perrin 

Reflections on the war and on Germany’s 
motto ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.” 


Maurras (Charles), L’ETANG DE BERRE, 5 fr. net. 

Paris, Champion 

A book concerned with Provence, including 

studies of the poet Mistral and some modern 

heroes. The profits of the sale will be given to 
the wounded of the 15th Army Corps. 


Origines du Pangermanisme (1800-88), 5 fr. 
Paris, Louis Conard 
Texts translated from the German by well- 
known Frenchmen, with a; Preface by Prof. 
Charles Andler. 


Picard (Emile), L’HisToIRE DES SCIENCES ET LES 
PRETENTIONS DE LA SCIENCE ALLEMANDE, 
60 centimes. Paris, Perrin 

A short history of the natural sciences and 
mathematics, and an examination of Germany’s 
attitude towards them. 


Pologne et la Guerre, 40 centimes. 
: Lausanne, Société Suisse de Publicité 
An extract from the Gazette de Lausanne for 
January 22, 1915. 


Revue (La), 2 fr. Paris, Za Revue Office 

The number for October I1st-15th contains 
articles on ‘ Un Péril pour la race francaise,’ by 
M. Victor Brudenne; and ‘Francophiles et 
Germanophiles en Espagne,’ by the Marquis de 
Casa-Fuerta. 


Revue de 1l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, 
Aoit-OcToBRE, | fr. 25. 
Paris, Henri Didier 


This number contains articles by M. 
Valério on ‘ Frank Norris : sa Vie et son Guvre’ ; 
and by M. P. Desfeuilles on ‘ Le Poéte Suisse Carl 
Spitteler.’ 

Revue (La) de Hollande, No.I., 2 fr. 50. Hachette 

Features of this issue are‘ Les défenses de 
l’Yser dans I’Histoire,’ by M. Henri Malo; ‘ Les 
Princes d’Orange,’ by le Jhr. Edzard Falck; and 
* Poémes naturistes ’ and ‘ Chansons désabusées,’ 
by M. Fernand Séverin and M. Max Elskamp 
respectively. 

Somville (Gustave), Vers Lifce: Le CHEMIN DU 
Crime, Aoitit, 1914, 3 fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

A refutation of the affirmations of General 
von Bissing by a Belgian journalist who examined 
minutely the results of the German invasion in 
Eastern Belgium. 

Ukens Revy, 1 Oct., 25 ére. 
Christiania, Helge Erichsen 

The first article is devoted to ‘I National- 





teatret,’ by Mr. Paul Damkier. 





THE GLEAM. 


Cominc we know not whence, 

Going we know not whither, 
Lacking control, defence, 

Tossed here and drifting thither ; 
The blind begetting the blind, 

The millions living for bread, 
Grave-dust on the master-mind, 

The riddle for ever unread, 
What proof in life, in death, 

That the soul has eternal breath ? 


This: on the night of the blind 
A burning and shining light ! 
This: that a call may find 
The deaf in his own despite ; 
A whisper may wake the sleeper, 
A thief be the foe of theft, 
A sluggard his brother’s keeper, 
A lover self-bereft ; 
For nought but the spirit’s asking 
A miser shall greatly give, 
And, the god in his soul unmasking, 
A coward scorn to live. 
This, this is our hope immortal, 
And this the gleam in the dark, 
That a man will pass death’s portal 
For love of that mystic spark ! 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 








8. H. O'GRADY. 


Dr. STANDISH Hayes O’GRApDy, the 
first Irish scholar of our time, died on 
Saturday last, at Hale after an illness of 
several weeks’ duration. His father was 
Admiral O’Grady, brother of the first 
Viscount Guillamore, and Standish O’Grady 
was born at his seat in the co. Limerick on 
May 19th, 1832. He has given an account in 
Irish of his ancestors up to Oilill Olum in 
the preface to his greatest work. He was 
brought up in the territory of MacBriain 
Cuanach, where little but Irish was spoken 
by the country people, and thus he was 
entitled to speak of that language as his 
‘“‘ teanga bhinn mhatharda,” his sweet mother 
tongue. He was sent to Rugby School, and 
Tait regarded him as a boy of great promise. 
From Rugby he went to Trinity College, 
Dublin, and there showed, as he had at 
school, a constant love of learning : classical, 
English, Oriental, and, above all, Irish, He 
studied every part of Irish literature and 
history, and travelled over all the provinces 
of Ireland. He enjoyed the conversation, 
and received for his profound Irish learning 
the deserved respect, of Jonn O’Donovan, 
the foremost of Irish topographers and 
native grammarians. He had studied the 
peculiarities of Irish handwriting of every 
period, and, like the ancient scribes, wrote 
a most beautiful hand, and could make as 
fine facsimiles of ancient manuscripts as 
Eugene O’Curry. Original Charter 34,938 
in the British Museum illustrates his skill 
in this art. When the ‘ Grammatica 
Celtica’ of Zeuss appeared, O’Donovan 
thought so highly of it that he said to 
O’Grady that he felt like Moses looking from 
Pisgah over the Promised Land which he 
should never enter. 

O’Grady’s regular classical training en- 
abled him to master the philological parts 
of the study, though he never played with 
the hypotheses of comparative philology, and 
did not care for etymology. His first printed 
book was a text and translation of ‘ The 
Adventures of Donnchadh Ruadh Mac- 
Conmara, @ Munster poet of the middle of 
the eighteenth century. This was printed in 
Dublin in 1853 under the name of 8. Hayes. 
In 1857 the Ossianic Society published his 
text and translation of the delightful 
romance entitled ‘The Pursuit of Diarmuid 
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and Grainne,’ which relates the elopement 
and pursuit of the King of Ireland’s daughter 
throughout the island. O’Grady was a 
younger son, and a strange fate set him to 
earn his living as an engineer and to work 
in California and other parts of America. 
His elder brother died, and his father insisted 
on his return to live at home. Thirty-five 
years elapsed between the correction, while 

@ was at Smallman’s Hotel in Roscrea, of 
the last proofs of Diarmuid’s adventures, 
and the appearance of O’Grady’s next and 
greatest book, the ‘ Sylva Gadelica,’ a well- 
chosen collection of Irish texts edited, trans- 
lated, and annotated for the first time. This 
great piece of scholarship appeared in 1892, 
and the author was rewarded in the following 
year by Cambridge, which conferred the 
degree of D.Litt. on him on the same day 
that Lord Roberts received that of LL.D. 
{ft was O’Grady’s first degree, for he had 
left Trinity College without graduating. 

The British Museum wisely employed 
O’Grady to catalogue its collection cf Irish 
MSS., which in ancient or original examples 
or in later but valuable copies illustrates 
most parts of Irish literature. O’Grady’s 
catalogue with its full extracts and admirable 
translations is a general introduction to 
Irish literature of the highest value. Long 
delays, and perhaps some differences as to 
method, ultimately led to the cessation at 
p- 672 of O’Grady’s part in it. It is equally 
good throughout, but he was growing old 
and able to work fewer hours, and might 
often say with the last line of Irish on that 
page: “ Trath anéi is me tnaidhte treith” 
(‘* yesterday as I was spent and feeble ’’). 

me other unfinished work was left by 
this great scholar, a text, with translation 
and notes, of the history of the wars of 
Thomond by the contemporary hereditary 
historian Jonn MacRory MacGrath, of 
which the Cambridge Press had undertaken 
the printing. This is so far advanced that 
it may yet be published. 

O’Grady’s social qualities were remarkable, 
and his conversation was as full of learning 
as his writings. No man was more generous 
of his knowledge or of his work. 








THE POOR MAN’S WEATHER-GLASS. 

Your reviewer, in his descriptive notice 
of my book ‘ Plants We Play With’ in The 
Athenceum for the 9th inst. (p. 246), regards 
the statement that “the petals of the 
pimpernel close when rain is coming” as 
one of “the superstitions that have survived 
among children.’ Will you allow me to 
assure him that it is a fact which he can 
observe for himself, and by no means to be 
classed as a superstition ? 

H. R. RoBERTsON. 

*,* The reference is to a brief summary in 

our Book List. 





A DISCLAIMER. 
The University, Aberdeen, October 18, 1915. 

In 1901 David Nutt published my ‘ Cheva- 
lier de St. George.’ What purports to be a 
““Second Edition” of the book has just been 
published by a firm which dates its corre- 
spondence from Cambridge and styles itself 
“University Press, Ltd.” The Preface I 
wrote in 1901 is reprinted, and a ‘“ Note to 
the Second Edition” is added (unsigned) 
which conveys the impression that it is an 
addendum by myself. I desire to say that 
I had no knowledge of this “‘ Secona Edition ” 
until I saw it in print; that the firm that 
issues it did not communicate with me before 
or while it was in the press; and that even 
the title-page is incorrect. I am responsible 
neither for the accuracy of the contents nor, 
let me add, for the price. 

C. Sanrorp TERRY. 





Kiterary Gossip. 

Amone other futilities the Censorship 
has been distinguishing itself by mangling 
a quotation from Browning. We shall 
expect shortly to see the Bible reduced to 
a sense of decency and patriotism. The 
Censor’s office does, we believe, include 
some scholarship, but not, perhaps, enough 
to improve the standard of under-gifted 
colleagues. 

WE are glad to notice that the Council 
of the Senate at Cambridge have prepared 
a statute, under the Universities and 
College (Emergency Powers) Act of this 
year, giving the University power to 
postpone or suspend elections to professor- 
ships, prizes, &c., or similar emoluments. 
The funds thus obtained would go to the 
University Chest. 

The Statute, if passed, would take effect 
from the beginning of the war, and would 
also enable those engaged in war service 
to resume their places in due course. 

The University is, of course, as the 
current Cambridge Review shows in its 
analysis of residents this term, much 
reduced in numbers. The various colleges 
are approximating to each other in size, 
and the number of undergraduates is 
** almost precisely one half of what it was 
in the Michaelmas Term of 1914.” 


Mr. New Kensineton ApaM, the first 
of the recently elected Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, shows once again the 
heredity of brains. He is the son of two 
brilliant Cambridge scholars, and is at 
present at the front. 


THE University oF Lonpon has just 
issued a noteworthy pamphlet on the 
courses of Imperial Studies it has arranged 
for the session 1915-16. The courses are 
of three kinds: Academic Lectures, Semi- 
nars, and Public Lectures. 


As Mr. Alexander Carlyle has still a 
wealth of letters received from and written 
to many distinguished correspondents by 
his uncle Thomas Carlyle, it is possible 
that he may make another selection 
therefrom for publication. 


Tue Aristotelian Society will begin its 
session on November Ist. The inaugural 
address by the President, Dr. Wildon Carr, 
will be on the subject of ‘ The Moment of 
Experience.’ On December 6th Lord 
Haldane will read a paper on ‘ Progress 
in Philosophical Research.’ The session 
will include two symposia : one on ‘ Recog- 
nition and Memory’ and one on ‘ The 
Theory of the State.’ To the latter 
Mr. Bertram Russell, Mr. De Lisle Burns, 
Mr. Sidney Ball, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
will contribute. 


THe ‘Warton Lecture on English 
Poetry’ will be delivered at the next 
meeting of the British Academy at the 
rooms of the Royal Society on the 27th 
inst. at 5 o’clock. Mr. Edmund Gosse is the 
lecturer, and will deal with ‘ Two Pioneers 
of Romanticism: Joseph and Thomas 
Warton.’ 

Str Epwarp Cxiarke has long felt the 
urgent need for a revision of the version of 
the Psalms found in our English Prayer 


Book. With the object of trying carefully 
and reverently to remove defects of trans. 
lation and expression, he has prepared ‘ The 
Book of Psalms: the Prayer Book Version 
Corrected,’ which will be published by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder on November 4th° 

Messrs. Macmintan & Co. are adding 
to their series “‘ True Stories of Gieg 
Americans ” a volume on William Penn, 
by Mr. Rupert S. Holland, and one on 
Benjamin Franklin, by Mr. E. Lawrence 
Dudley. 

Dr. GrirritrH Tuomas, of Wycliffe 
College, Toronto, formerly Principal of 
Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, has completed 
the first draft of a Life of the late 
Canon Christopher of Oxford, in which an 
endeavour is made to review the present 
position of Evangelical Churchmanship 
in the light of the past half-century. The 
book will contain some new material of 
interest to Churchmen, and, as soon as 
the exigencies of the war permit, will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans.. 

Mr. Latra GRISWOLD, author of ‘ Deer- 
ing of Deal ’ and other stories of school and 
college life, is issuing through Messrs. 
Macmillan a tale entitled ‘ Deal Words.’ 

THE readers of ‘ Dick: a Story without 
a Plot,’ will welcome the reappearance of 
that cheery boy as a tall man of his hands 
in Mr. G. F. Bradby’s book, ‘ For This I 
Had Borne Him,’ which will be published 
by Messrs. Smith & Elder on November 4th. 

The Cornhill Magazine for November 
opens with an article by Mrs. Asquith, 
* My Visit to Hawarden,’ in which she gives 
her impressions of Gladstone and his 
surroundings in 1889. ‘A Letter from 
a Vacation Judge ’ presents vers d’occasion 
by C. J. D. (Sir Charles Darling). ‘ Fear,’ 
by S. G. Tallentyre, is a pendant to the 
recent article on ‘Hate’ by Dr. Shipley. 
‘.British Women at Work in France,’ by 
Mrs. M. E. Clarke; ‘Senlis To-day,’ by 
the Comtesse de Courson ; ‘ Ruhleben,’ by 
Mr. A. M. D. Hughes, who was tem porarily 
interned there ; ‘ The Discovery of Russia,’ 
by Mr. Horace Hutchinson; and ‘At 
Westminster in War-Time,’ by Sir Henry 
Lucy, have all current interest. ‘ The 
Carlops ’ is a study of a remote village in 
the Pentland Hills by Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown. Short stories are ‘ Dorset Ruth,’ 
by M. E. Francis, and ‘ The Red Box,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Adams. 

Mr. AtFrepD Hyman Louis, who died 
recently at an advanced age in Marylebone 
Infirmary, was in earlier days well known 
in letters. He assisted F. D. Maurice to 
found the Working Men’s College, and in 
the fifties took a part in the editing of 
The Spectator. He was one of J. S. Mill’s 
correspondents. His book ‘ England and 
Europe : a Discussion of National Policy ’ 
(1861), has long been forgotten. 

THE recent death of Mr. Alfred William 
Benn, at the age of seventy-two, removes 
a figure prominent in the world of philo- 
sophy for at least thirty years. His two 
volumes on ‘The Greek Philosophers’ 
(1882) showed wide reading and ripe 
scholarship ; and his ‘ History of English 
Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century 





(1906) ** a substantial achievement. 
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SCIENCE 


—_—@—. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mind Cures. By Geoffrey Rhodes, 
(Methuen & Co., 5s. net.) —At a time when it 
is specially necessary to keep the mens @ 
in arduis Mr. Rhodes’s book on ‘ Mind 
Cures’ comes most opportunely. It shows 
in @ sane manner and with some medical 
knowledge how great is the influence which 
the mind exercises upon the functions, 
perhaps even upon the tissues, of the animal 
body. It may be read with benefit by the 
large class who are suffering from that vague 
condition of “ill health” which is the joint 
ofispring of ennui and too comfortable sur- 
roundings, as well as by those, unfortunately 
too numerous, who are now being called upon 
to brace themselves against real and sudden 
disaster. Indeed, if Mr. Rhodes had to 
rewrite the chapter on ‘ Worry,’ he would 
probably revise his classification of the cause 
and modify his means cf cure, for he says 
that “‘ worry originates in two ways, through 
physical weakness or narrowness of outlook. 
Once we have discovered to which of these 
two classes of complaint our particular 
trouble belongs, we have taken the chief step 
in getting rid of it.” There are many 
thousands throughout Europe whose worry 
cannot be assigned to either group, and who 
as certainly cannot get rid of it in the easy 
manner suggested. The Mind Cure Move- 
ment is a thorny subject, but it is dealt with 
both faithfully and satisfactorily, for Mr. 
Rhcdes realizes that the Church is part of 
the healing profession, and that much physical 
good can be done by it when its functions 
are properly carried out. Many of the cases 
quoted in the book are taken from Dr. 
Abercrombie’s ‘Inquiries concerning the 
Intellectual Powers,’ published in 1831, and 
from Dr. Carpenter’s ‘ Mental Physiology,’ 
which appeared in 1879. It happens, there- 
fore, that with better knowledge some of] the 
results assumed to be propter hoc are really 
post hoc. 

The book is written in an easy style, but 
Mr. Rhodes is rarely able to resist the 
temptation to split the infinitive. The Ap- 
pendix contains a short series of specimen 
cases of mind cures, gathered from various 
sources. We note the existence of a biblio- 
graphy of works consulted and an index. 


The Rediscovered Country, by Stewart 
Edward White (Hodder & Stoughton, 
10s. 6d. net), will be commended to many 
by the author’s name, for he has given us 
some excellent stories of man’s combat with 
nature. Here he reprints his diary of sport 
and adventure in a region of Central Africa 
where, so far as he could gather, no English- 
man or American had been before him, and 
the only information available was due to 
“German military reconnaissances of many 
years previous.” This official source, how- 
ever, provided two maps which were of 
great assistance. So in 1913 Mr. White, 
with his friend Mr. Cuninghame, explored 
the last virgin game-field of any great size 
Temaining for sportsmen. He explains its 
existence by the facts that it is in an out-of- 
the-way corner of a German protectorate, 
and has natural barriers on all sides. To 
penetrate into such a district required a 
long struggle with official authorities ; and, 
Once reached, it was discovered to be “ not 
@ soft man’s country.” It is not fitted for 
agriculture either; so Mr. White expects 
that the settler will not, as elsewhere, rapidly 
reduce the spoils of the sportsman. 





The diary is more the crude material for 
@ book than anything else, but it may be the 
more useful for its unadorned record of 
difficulties and solutions of them. The 
chances of the party for securing game are 
indicated in a passage like this :— 

“* Wildebeeste, even, stood at 100 yards and 

let us pass, and topi and kongoni, zebra, Tommy, 
eland, Robertsi, steinbuck, dik-dik merely trotted 
a few steps, and stared, and trotted a few steps 
more, and stared again. I expected some of them 
to come up and beg for peanuts. It was a wonder- 
ful sight.’ 
On one day Mr. White saw as herd of zebras 
that looked like an orange grove,and a huge 
flock of flamingoes that he took at first for 
a “rosy sunrise cloud.” He had some 
exciting contests with lions, which in this 
favoured spot seem to have exceptionally 
long manes as well as considerable bulk of 
body. His reflections on the critical moments 
of attack and defence are interesting. Most 
of his notes, however, are brief and business- 
like, the brevity coming out specially in 
vivid Americanisms, such as “ That is a 
new one on me.” We are somewhat sur- 
prised at the absence of a map, which is 
really essential if the course of the hunters 
is to be followed. 

The Appendixes include some practical 
and very useful ‘“ specialized material” as 
to outfit, guns, animals, &c., while at the 
end the author enters at some length into 
the discussion concerning protective colora- 
tion. 

The supply of photographs is varied and 
excellent, including some striking types of 
native races. A splendid lion makes an 
admirable frontispiece. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Tues. ipstionioral, 3.—‘A Century of Floral Progress,’ Prof. G. 
enslow. 
=— Zoological, 5.30.—‘ Spoctenene of the Whale, Ziphius cavirostria, 
Cuvier, from the Irish Coast,’ Dr. 8. F. Harmer ; * Notes on 
the Feeding of Snakes in Captivity,’ Mr. E. G. Boulenger ; 
* Contributions to the Anat and Byst ic Ar 
of the Cestoidea: XVIII. On Tenia struthionis (Parona) and 
Allied Forms,’ Dr. F. E. Beddard ; ‘The Keeping and Breed- 
ing of Tasmanian Devils,’ Mrs. Mary G. Koberts; ‘Some 
‘Aleconaria and a Stylaster from the West Coast of North 
America,’ Dr. 8. J. Hickson. 
Wep. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Head and Neck,’ Lecture I., Prof. 
A. Thomson. 
— British Numismatic, 8. 
Tuvcrs. Caves? College, 5.30.—'The Progress of the War,’ Lec- 
ture LIT., Prof. A. F. Pollard. 
Fri. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Head and Neck,’ Lecture II, Prof. 


A. Thomson. 

— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8 —‘ The World's Sources 
of Fuel and Motive Power,’ Dr. Dugald Clerk. (Thomas 
Hawksley Lecture.) 











FINE ARTS 


_— 


The New Life. By 
Illustrated by Evelyn Paul. 
& Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


TuIs new illustrated edition of ‘ La Vita 
Nuova’ (Rossetti’s translation) is one that 
it is impossible to praise or dispraise as a 
whole, the illustrations dividing them- 
selves into two categories so distinct that 
it is with something like a gasp that we 
realize the same artist is responsible for 
both. The borders and pictures printed 
from line blocks in one or, as in the adroitly 
patterned opening page, two colours are 
technically admirable, and taken by them- 
selves would testify to an intelligent 
study of early models—not always, 
perhaps, the best models; many of the 
space-filling motives of calligraphic flou- 
rishes are but freakish and futile displays 
of the activity of a strong, well-trained 
wrist and hand. Yet we admit that it 
would be easy to quote chapter and 


Dante Alighieri. 
(Harrap 





verse for these extravagances in the 
illuminated manuscripts which have been 
followed as guides, medieval monastic 
seclusion having produced along with 
much that is admirable a tolerable crop 
of perverted mental activity of divers 
kinds. The illustrator is more to be 
congratulated on certain compositions 
archaic in character, yet handled with 
rather more freedom, such as those on 
pp. 17, 18, 21, 77, 84, 111, 120, 133, and 
154, and upon such clever borders as 
those on pp. 68-9 and p. 85. In such 
work she displays considerable technical 
brilliance, a handsome “ colourist’s ” use 
of masses of dark, of light, and of diapering 
dexterously counter-changed. The best 
are richly decorative; almost all are at 
least pretty; and we feel that the artist 
is justified in her admittedly heavy bor- 
rowing from her predecessors. 

When we turn to the coloured illustra- 
tions we cannot report so favourably. 
Certain examples there are of pure illu- 
mination—e.g. those on pp. 3, 4 (almost 
purely traditional), that on p. 116 (more. 
original, but somewhat less satisfactory 
in pretending to a stronger general struc- 
ture, but not achieving it)—which are 
pretty and technically respectable. In 
these, as in the line drawings, we see what 
might well be the work of an unusually 
capable product of that large element in 
the County Council’s art teaching which 
has fallen under the influence of the 
revivalist ‘‘ Arts and Crafts” School. 
The teaching of this revivalist school is 
usually weakest when it approaches the 
business of drawing from life, and already 
here and there in Miss Paul’s line drawings 
(pp. 7 and 98 for instance) we fancy we 
can see the influence of a life class in 
which any bold structural generalization 
was banned. In the paintings reproduced 
we see throughout the feeble naturalism 
in vogue with the worst class of art 
student. Miss Paul’s use both of form and. 
colour is a case of perpetual embroider- 
ing upon something with no inside to it. 
Most disastrous of all, she constantly 
raises the question, by her patchwork of 
medieval convention and photographic 
literalism, whether in her far superior 
linear designs she really understood what 
she was doing at all, or was anything. 
more than a_ parrot-like  imitator. 
Whoever was responsible for her artistic 
education would seem to have been content 
to stimulate cleverness—a part only of an 
artist’s outfit. Insight into the nature 
and basis of an artistic convention, the 
assimilation of stylistic sense till it becomes 
ingrained in the artist’s character, are 
among the elements which make up 
wisdom and taste, things quite as essential. 
Without these the clever person is apt 
to be aslavish imitator or to drop into 
silliness. 

As a moral corollary we may note that 
the few reputable coloured illustrations 
appear to be done by some direct process 
analogous to lithography. The rest are 
in the usual tricolour pudding. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF SCULPTORS, 
PAINTERS, AND GRAVERS. 


‘SucH redeeming features as there are at the 
‘Grosvenor Gallery do not suffice to dispel a 
general atmosphere of slackness which 
augurs ill for the future of contemporary 
art as there represented. In part only 1s 
this to be traced to the notoriously demoraliz- 
-ing effect of success in its grosser forms on 
certain of the principal exhibitors to whom 
are allotted the principal places. Mr. 
Lavery’s full-length of Mrs. F. A. Konig (13) 
-offers one more weighty corroboration of the 
general truth that the fashionable portrait 
painter of to-day, with no matter what 
promise he may start, silts down inevitably 
to the level of artlessness acceptable to his 
‘clients. Of such portraits we can but say, 
“pereunt et imputantur.” M. Rodin’s 
Countess of Warwick (41c) shows, again, rapid 
approximation to the numberless busts of 
the Royal Academy to which might cheer- 
fully be applied the same epitaph, but for 
the disastrous durability of marble as a 
material. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s Countess of 
Beauchamp and Daughter (10) indicates 
somewhat more capacity than Mr. Lavery’s 
painting, but proclaims already the spiritual 
kinship which will before long make Mr. 
Philpot’s portraits companionable pendants 
for those of Sir Luke Fildes. 

Such examples of individual decadence 
we may note in passing, but need not dwell 
upon. More important is the impression 
-conveyed by the whole exhibition that the 
schoc] of painting which we remember as 
-cutting free from the starved literalness of 
Victorian artistic ideals has failed in any 
high degree to establish itself as scholarly 
by erecting severe canons of its own. We 
would not be so reactionary as to argue that 
nothing at all has been gained. Even in 
works such as Mr. Mayor’s swaggering sky- 
piece (64), which is an exaggerated example 
-Of the modern love of a large canvas for its 
“power cf self-assertion, we have a “ fat,” 
-handsome use of pigment, a generous flood 
of light which would have seemed extra- 
ordinary in a Roya] Academy Exhibition cf 
the period at which the “ International” 
‘was founded. Nevertheless, the sight of so 
mvch unsteady, slobbering paint as is dis- 
played on these walls produces a slight feel- 
ing of nausea; Ingres seems the one reput- 
able painter, and while on the one hand we 
half regret the ideal of meticulous accuracy 
of form which this present movement has 
demolished, on the other we are tempted 
too hastily to welcome the probable suc- 
cessor to that movement as superior because 
it maintains, as a rule at least, a higher 
standard of definition both in form and 
colour. 

We may take as the prevailing mode Mr. 
G. Oberteuffer’s Yachts at Havre (32). There 
must be scores of artists doing things neither 
better nor worse, American talent lending 
itself particularly to this kind of emphatic 
yet vague statement. It balances by odd 
‘chance Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s Salaehan (34), 
the serenity of which depends so largely 
upon the choice of subject-matter that 
we are tempted to wonder what Mr. Cameron 
‘would make of a _ subject which was 
egregiously more difficult to unify than 
his eternal level foreground and distant 
‘mountains; and the comparison forces 
us to admit that with Mr. Oberteuffer 
and his compeers the unity and balance of 
‘the design are quite independent of such 
obvious inspiration—that they have a vision 
and a method guaranteed to wring unity 
and harmony of a sort from any jumble of 
Objects, however heterogeneous. On the other 





hand, if we were to see their works alongside 
those of the better of the Post-Impressionist 
younger generation we should realize how 
largely the task of getting these objects 
into relation was simplified by the former 
artists by the simple process of understating 
variety. All their forms are more or less 
irregular and broken, all their colour intervals 
blunted by the fact that the tones are not 
laid flat and true, but in corrugations that fill 
with an interplay of reflected light. So, 
although the brushwork may be bold to 
brutality and the colour violently pitched, 
the range of form and colour to be handled is 
not, after all, very great. They aim neither 
at the particularity of the literal school 
which preceded them, nor at the clearly de- 
fined patterning on a quasi-geometrical basis 
of that which succeeds them. Seen in bulk, 
their work seems approximate—an art of 
smudge, wanting brilliance and precision. 


Yet the kind of art practised by the 
majority of the Society has possibilities in 
the direction of brilliance and precision which 
are largely undeveloped. It is based more 
or less consciously—usually less, for your 
painter is often a foggy thinker—on principles 
very similar to those underlying the theory 
of representative government. The infinite 
ranges of tone, of colour, of angle in nature 
are divided into their main categories, each 
of which is represented by the smaller 
number of tones, &c., handled by the artist. 
If this be soundly done the man of meticulous 
vision usually objects, “There is a light 
there you haven’t put in”’; but his objection 
is beside the mark, as if a voter pleaded that 
his M.P. differed from him on certain points, 
and he was entitled to go to Westminster to 
represent himself. No tones are exactly 
represented if the meticulous critic looks 
more closely. If he multiply his representa- 
tives to suit his vision, he will still find tones 
in between that till then have escaped him, 
and cry out to have justice done to 
them. The measure of that justice is not 
the copiousness of representation, but the 
consistency in the degree to which small 
differences are disregarded ; and we feel also 
that the machinery is ill-managed if, as a 
result, instead of getting the extremes 
expressed at their full bitterness, and the 
means in their due proportion, we find every- 
where a dulled average which takes the edge 
off debate. 

Mr. Connard we should judge to be a 
painter more conscious of the logical basis 
of his practice than most. He divides his 
colour-scheme ‘into carefully selected cate- 
gories, and maintains firm tone intervals with 
@ high degree of consistency. Why is it 
then that he does not produce a stronger 
impression of a severely ordered, scholarly 
painting? It is, we believe, because he does 
not sufficiently realize the close relation which 
necessarily exists between simplification of 
the tones and simplification of the angles 
of a picture. If we spread a broad flat tone 
on the canvas as summing up the general 
tendency of what to the more literal eye 
might seem two or three planes shown by 
as many tones (and is really made up of an 
infinite number), we flatten it,7.e., when it 
appears in section upon the contour of the 
ane figure it should be straighter. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as a figure is simplified 
to its few fundamental differences of tone, 
its silhouette is reduced to its fundamental 
angles, becomes closer reefed with fewer 
saliences. If the artist yield but a little 
to the temptation of overmodelling the 
contour, his form becomes baggy and dis- 
integrated as it would not in the hands of 
the elder and more literal type of painter. 
This fault strikes us in Mr. Connard’s large 
portrait group, The Mascot (16), and in some 
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degree also in his Nude, though in the latter 
instance it is not so much the contour of 
the figure as it projects against the back- 
ground which is overmodelled as the contour 
—calling for a severe draughtsmanship— 
which divides the planes in full light from 
those in half tone. The light wriggles from 
side to side of the figure and destroys its 
compactness, and in the parcelling out of the 
column of a torso or neck into three tones 
it needs but the slightly too large spot of 
tone A impinging in the zone of tone B tc 
vitiate the sectional curve completely, 
Breadth of vision does not, in this respect, 
connote clumsy execution, and the painter 
will not push logic far in this field without 
taxing all his sleight of hand. If Mr. 
Connard’s figures strike us sometimes as 
clumsy in their structure, it need not be 
set down to his simplification of planes, but 
rather to a want of keenness in following out 
to their full refinement the suggestions of 
geometrical interpenetration which corrobo- 
rate the structure and express the backs cf 
the figures. Unless this is done in a high 
degree, they become mere fagades—all the 
more obtrusively so because of their solidity. 


The foreground figure of Mr. Sickert’s 
group, The Prussians in Belgium (17), has, 
in a high degree, this easy legibility as to its 
placing in space. But the artist has been 
caught slightly napping by that treacherous 
problem in space composition which is 
offered by a figure in profile in the foreground 
with a figure in front view and strongly fore- 
shortened a little further back. The former 
may be readily summed up without express- 
ing very fully the elements of advance and 
recession ; the latter tempts you to elaborate 
them disproportionately, though at that 
distance they present themselves with less 
violence. Mr. Sickert seems to have been 
conscious that his further figure was trans- 
parent in places and inconsistently modelled, 
and that, if he remedied this defect, she 
would be too emergent for her place. So he 
put some defiant smudges on to obscure the 
issue, and exhibited the picture with a title, 
in itself a sufficient redherring to draw off 
all but the pedantic critic of the science of 
painting. 

It is in this capacity that we record our 
regret in missing on this occasion the steady- 
ing influence of an instinctive draughtsman 
in a world of slithery paint. To that world 
we regret to find Mr. McEvoy belonging in 
an increasing degree. In Anna (20) his 
cclour plunges from violent iridiscence to 
quasi-monochrome ; nis transitions from light 
to dark are either of smoky elusiveness or 
they cut in papery edges. There is no 
steadying element anywhere. It is, perhaps, 
in recoil from the latest developments of 
certain of his associates that Mr. William 
Rothenstein in A Little Boy Lost (39) is 
fain to fall back upon the Victorian ideal of 
full literal presentation as offering something 
solid to take hold of. His selection of a 
subject including objects of such varying 
size as to become almost incommensurable 
makes it very:,difficult to take hold of, 
especially when we consider the technique 
of Mr. Rothenstein, which in some of his 
later works has offered a mere muddle of 
successive good intentions superimposed 
and mutually destructive. Yet, although the 
painting seems to have sufiered here also 
from an almost pedantic desire to do justice 
to every requirement which might be made 
of a picture, the ‘ Little Boy Lost’ is a 
charming episode in the present show. It 
is sensitive, and has that look of having 
been painted by a gentleman which is not 
just now a fashionable quality in art. 

Another exhibitor who shows better 
work than we have seen by him recently 1s 
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Mr. Gerald Kelly, whose dancing subject 
Ma Seyn Sin (27), is a technical improvisation 
probably forced upon him by tne accident 
of working on a dark canvas. It may be 
looked at along with the early Roybet (52), 
one of the most painterlike things in the 
show, so different from the egregious 
cavaliers by which, alas! he is principally 
known. Mr. Strang’s incisive touch is not 
without a certain refreshing quality in The 
Gypsy Girl (26) and In the Country (38) ; 
but here, again, we find no steadying in- 
fluence in his fickle flirtations with Pre- 
Raphaelite and Post-Impressionist influences. 
It is @ case of ““ How happy could I be with 
either!” Mr. Lambert in a not wholly 
satisfactory portrait, Madame Champcom- 
munal (41), gives us a deliciously modu- 
lated sheet of paint in the black silk dress. 
Miss Ursula Tyrwhitt, almost alone among 
the water-colour painters, is at once delicate 
and vigorously idiomatic in her still life, 
Evening Primroses and Godetia (156). 








THE CARFAX GALLERY. 
Parntrnecs By Mr. WALTER BAYES. 


THE progress of such an artist as Mr. 
Bayes, as illustrated by his present exhibition 
at the Carfax Gallery, is like that of a man 
reclaiming the wilderness. We have used 
the word ‘“artist’’ instead of “ painter” 
because the progress indicated is common 
to all the arts—though by no means to all 
their practitioners—and is more easily ob- 
served in literature than it is in painting. 
To take an obvious example, the works of 
George Meredith are translations of the 
muddle of life into orderly terms. Each of 
them is consistent with life, but it is also 
consistent with all the rest,so that one might 
speak of each novel as an addition to 
Meredith-land. In the same way each new 
picture, or set of pictures, by Mr. Bayes is 
an addition to his territory ; and the addition 
is made, not by grabbing the subject-matter, 
so to speak, but by right of cultivation. If 
we are more grateful to Mr. Bayes for one 
thing than another, it is for thus quietly, 
and apparently unconsciously, insisting upon 
the truth that nature and art are separate 
provinces. From our point of view all 
nature, whether it be landscape wild or tame, 
human beings or still life, is raw material ; 
and the only kind of artist who really inspires 
us with confidence is he who, like Mr. Bayes, 
steadily refuses to put it raw upon the 
canvas. 

How the translation, or reclamation, is 
done would take too long to examine; but 
we suspect that it proceeds less from any 
theory of how far nature should be trans- 
lated or reclaimed than from preoccupation 
with the materials of painting. It almost 
follows that, if a man is really interested in 
his medium, the degree to which nature 
should be “represented ”’ in it is settled 
automatically by the limitations of that 
medium. Just so the good gardener does 
not need to bother his head about how far 
the wilderness should be tamed. 

It is very interesting to see how, with 
all his consistency in painting, Mr. Bayes 
remains peculiarly sensitive to local colour, 
local flavour, and local atmosphere in the 
places he paints. Comparison between his 
pictures of Salcombe and Locquirec confirms 
our opinion that consistency of treatment 
emphasizes rather than obscures whatever 
differences there may be in the subjects. 

The Harbour, Salcombe (9), is emphatically 
South Devon to anybody who knows it. 
Leaving differences cf subject for differences 
of mocd, we find a remarkable object-lesson 
in A Character Study (37) and Wine and 


Fruit (1), one on each side of the doorway. ! 





The study of the little boy has the maximum 
of feeling and insight, while the still-life piece 
is more or less an exercise in virtuosity. Yet 
both pictures are obviously by the same 
hand, done in the same terms, in a@ sense, in 
the same “convention ’”’ of painting. The 
difference between them only shows how 
elastic and responsive a “ convention ’’ may 
be when it is not arbitrary, but is determined 
by @ sympathetic use of materials. The 
obvious excellences and charm of Mr. 
Bayes’s work are less important for the 
moment than this fact—that he has equipped 
himself with an instrument that will respond 
consistently to anything he happens - feel. 
: 








THE PENMACHNO INSCRIPTION. 
Jesus College, Oxford, Oct. 12, 1915. 
In your issue of October 9th your corre- 
spondent Mr. Huw Johnson has a perfect 
right to criticize any guesses I have made in 
my account of the inscription, but I object 
to his leaving the reader to suppose that 
what Mr. Johnson regards as errors as to 
matters of fact are to be laid to my charge 
and to require “tentative corrections.”’ 
For instance, he writes that “‘INTEP 
should, doubtless, read as IMPER.” I have 
read what I saw on the stone, and the cor- 
rectness of my reading of the letters in 
— admits, in my opinion, of no doubt. 
f Mr. Johnson thinks they ought to have 
been IMPER, that is his opinion, and 
his quarrel is with the inscriber, not with 
me. Then, as to another Penmachno stone 
mentioned by me, he says, “ And why in 
hoc congerie(s) lapidum?” My answer is 
the same: I have given what I read as in 
hoc congeries lapidum. Mr. Johnson pro- 
ceeds then to give me a nice little lesson, 
informing me that congeries is always 
feminine, &c. Ido not profess to be a great 
Latin scholar, but I once knew something 
of the old Eton Grammar and Valpy’s 
‘Delectus.’ Mr. Johnson finishes by giving 
his reconstructed inscription as follows :— 
FILIA AVITORI, 
IMPERATORE JUSTINIANO CONSULE. 
Having achieved that by inserting one A 
which is not on the stone, he goes on to say 
that it may have been “‘ with or without a 
preceding Hic jacet’’—that in fact it “is 
simplicity itself, and asks no Celtic lore.” 
Perhaps “no Celtic lore,’ but what about 
Celtic Latinity ? JoHN Rays. 








MUSIC 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS. AUGENER. 


Oscar Beringer: Spring’s Awakening, 
An Interrupted Serenade, Butterfly Im- 
promptu, 2s. net each; and School of Easy 
Classics (‘Old English and French Masters’), 
le. net.—The three pieces mentioned are 
naturally, as the titles show, of a light order ; 
but the music is refined, while the writing 
for the instrument shows in many, and some- 
times small, ways, the hand of an excep- 
tional pianist. Of the ‘‘ School of Easy 
Classics’’ edited by Mr. Beringer, the present 
number contains English pieces by Purcell, 
Blow, and Arne; and French by Cou- 
perin, Grétry, Mouret, and Rameau. This 
particular volume, carefully prepared, is 
specially welcome. 


Harriet Cohen: Russian Impressions for 
Piano. Four numbers under one cover. 
2s. net.—The first is ‘Sunset on the Volga,’ 





which is quaint and picturesque. No. 2, 
‘The Exile,’ is expressive. The title of 
No. 3, ‘The Old Church at Wilna,’ will at 
the present time attract attention, as will 
also the music, which, with its church-bell 
effects and its sacred strains, produces the 
right atmosphere. And this is accomplished 
by simple means; there is no sense of effort. 
No. 4 is entitled ‘ The Tartars.’ 





MESSRS. NOVELLO. 

Ignaz Moscheles: Eight Selected Studies 
(from Op. 70). Edited by Franklin Taylor. 
ls. 6d.—Czerny : Twenty-Two Shortand Easy 
Studies (from Op. 139). Edited and fingered 
by Franklin Taylor. ls. net. — Franklin 
Taylor: Eleven Progressive Studies. 58.— 
Moscheles and Czerny wrote concertos, 
sonatas, and pieces for the pianoforte which 
were soon forgotten. For music to live there 
must be strong inspiration, whereas human 
hands are much the same now as in former 
days, and what was good for finger-training 
then is equally good now. Mboscheles also 
wrote some pleasing studies; and it is 
particularly interesting to know that Chopin, 
the composer par excellence of Etudes, was 
attracted by them. 

Mr. Franklin Taylor’s Studies may be 
highly recommended. They are of reason- 
able length, the technical work is well 
divided between the two hands, while the 
music gua music is not dry. 








Musical Gossip. 


M. RAKHMANINOV’S Pianoforte Concerto 
in C minor is an interesting work. From a 
musical point of view the poetical Adagio is, 
however, the most attractive. The piano- 
forte writing in the first and especially in 
the third movement is in places too sensa- 
tional; but there are times when the com- 
poser, after the manner of Schumann, treats 
the piano as if it were an orchestral instru- 
ment. It was at such moments that Mr. 
William Murdoch, who appeared at the 


Promenade Concert last Saturday evening,. 


proved himself so sensitive an artist. Mr. 
Moiseievitch played the same work on Wea- 
nesday, and with full skill and intelligence. 


Last Saturday afternoon the first Sym- 
phony Concert of the twentieth season took 
place at Queen’s Hall under the direction 
cf Sir Henry J. Wood. The programme 
included Chaikovsky’s ‘ Pathétique’ Sym- 
phony, a work which still deeply impresses 
the public, and one which at the moment 
creates an atmosphere much in keeping with 
their thoughts and feelings. A fine render- 
ing was given. Mr. Mark Hambourg played 
the pianoforte part of Dr. Saint-Saéns’s Con- 
certo in C minor, and his performance was 
exceedingly brilliant. 

THE first of a series of concerts by Mr. 
Kalman Ronay took place on Tuesday 
afternoon at the olian Hall. His pro- 
gramme opened with Bach’s Sonata in a for 


violin and piano, in which the violinist was- 


ably supported by Mrs. R. H. Lyttelton. 
It is a delightfully fresh work, and the music: 
was rendered with good understanding and 
feeling. Mr. York Bowen’s Suite in p for 
violin and piano was interpreted by the 
composer and Mr. Ronay with all due effect. 
It is cleverly written, and the music, if of a 
light character, is pleasant, particularly the 
two middle movements. M. Oumiroff sang 
an interesting group of Russian songs. 

On Wednesday evening ‘La Tosca’ 
was produced at the Shaftesbury for the 
first time. It was a bold venture, for 
in Puccini’s work acting is an important 
feature. Miss Jeanne Brola’s_ singing 
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-would have been still more effective if the 
“tone had been warmer. Mr. Maurice 
D’Oisly as Cavaradossi gave more than 
satisfaction, as a singer and his good acting 
in the second act deserves mention. Mr. 
William Samuell is an able artist: his 
Scarpia was commendable, though lacking 
in subtlety. This, however, was a first 
performance by English artists new to their 
respective parts; and only time and ex- 
perience are needed to achieve high merit. 
The orchestra, at times too loud, was under 
the direction of Mr. Percy Pitt. 
TuE last Promenade Concert of the season 
will take place this evening at Queen’s Hall. 
Directly and indirectly owing to the war, 
the attendances have been smaller than in 
ast seasons, but the performances have 
een excellent. Sir Henry J. Wood and the 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra may be con- 
gratulated on having carried out the original 
scheme of ten weeks without a break. 


Tue first of the new series of Leighton 
House Chamber Concerts will take place on 
November 5th. Miss Fanny Davies and 
the London String Quartet are engaged, and 
the programme includes the now seldom 
heard Schumann Pianoforte Quintet. 


THE Mosicat AssocraTion will hold its 
eight afternoon meetings as usual at Messrs. 
Novello’s, Wardour Street, the first being 
on Tuesday, November 2nd, at 4.45. 
“Owing to the death of Dr. Cummings, who 
had been yearly re-elected President 
since November, 1908, the Council has been 
in communication with Sir C. Hubert H. 
Parry, who has consented to be nominated 
.as President for the ensuing year. 


THE first number of a “ Revue Musicale 
Mensuelle,” La Musique pendant la Guerre, 
was published at Paris on the 10th inst. as an 
historic document of what is taking place. 
It will not be a musical paper with the usual 
articles and concert notices, but will mention 
musical events, especially those connected 
with ‘“‘ L’(Euvre fraternelle des Artistes,” 
founded by M. A. Datimier, Sous-Secrétaire 
d@’Etat aux Beaux-Arts. This number con- 
tains a list of composers, singers, instru- 
mentalists, &c., whose names are on the Roll 
ot Honour—over sixty in number. They 
include M. Jules Ecorcheville, whose death 
has already been mentioned in these columns ; 
-and M. A. Magnard, composer of four sym- 
phonies and lyrical works. 


Mr. STERLING MAcKINLAY will open his 
fourth season in January with Lecocq’s ‘ Le 
Petit Duc,’ in aid of the Red Cross Fund. 
He offers to give first performances of two 
one-act operas by British composers and 
libréttists, to be written for a female chorus. 
Works (a pianoforte score and a libretto) 
must be submitted on or before January Ist, 


Mvuc# interest has recently been taken 
throughout Wales in the music of John 
Ambrose Lloyd, the centenary of whose 
birth has this year been celebrated by many 
public gatherings in the Principality. 
Materials for a biography of him are being 
collected by his son, Mr. C. Francis Lloyd, 
Mus.B., who asks any one possessing 
papers, letters, or other records relating 
to his father to communicate with him 
at Stoneleigh, Gosforth, Newcastle-upon- 
* Tyne. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
= Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 


Sunday 
- Ballad Concert, 7, ae Hall. 
\ Mon. Sar. ra in English, Shaftesbury Theatre. 

Matinées: Wednesday and Saturday.) 
Mos. London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Turs. Philharmonic 6tring Quartet, lian Hall. 
Wep. Classical Concert Society, 3. Aivlian Hall. 
Tavns. London String Quartet, 3.15, Hulian Hall. 


Fri. Blanche Marchesi’s Song Kecita), 3.15, Molian Hall. 





Mar. London Ballad Concert, 8, Koyul Aibert Hall. 
= New Queen's Hall Orchestra, 8. Queen's Hall. 
- Mark bourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, Eolian Hall 





DRAMA 


——=<——— 
‘IRIS INTERVENES.’ 


Ir is doubtful if a play was ever produced 
in less auspicious circumstances than 
“Iris Intervenes,’ by Mr. John Hastings 
Turner, at the Kingsway. To find the 
theatre in the darkened streets itself 
seems an adventure to the timid, even if 
theatregoers are not deterred by fear 
of Zeppelin bombs. 

There can be no doubt that in happier 
times ‘Iris Intervenes’ would enjoy a 
great success. The argument of the play 
is simple. Adjoining houses in the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb are tenanted re- 
spectively by Henry Cumbers and family, 
the representatives of Suburbia, and by 
Iris Olga Iranovna, a representative of 
Bohemia. The fascination exercised by 
Iris over young Tristram Cumbers leads to 
an exhibition of temper and a declaration 
of war on the part of Henry Cumbers and 
the lady. Iris makes the discovery that 
a former enemy is about to steal a packet 
of valuable trade documents entrusted 
overnight to Cumbers. The theft is 
accomplished, and Cumbers, thoroughly 
frightened, is induced to accompany Iris 
alone in a midnight motor ride on the Dover 
Road, with the intention of overtaking the 
presumed bearer of the papers. The car 
breaks down, however, and the two spend 
the night in self-explanation. The next 
morning, when they return to the Suburb, 
all is miraculously made well, and Suburbia 
and Bohemia are at peace, having learnt 
to appreciate each other’s good points. 

There is a temptation to ascribe plays 
such as this, in which humour is pre- 
dominant and the author a beginner, 
overmuch to the influence of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Mr. Turner obviously knows his 
Shaw, but he has a decided streak of 
originality. The art of writing amusing 
yet relevant dialogue, trippingly and con- 
tinuously, is not learnt by imitation. The 
author apparently had some slight difficulty 
in constructing the principal characters. 
Suburbia, in order to contrast with 
Bohemia, had to be invested, at first at any 
rate, with a forthright stridency which is 
rare in any class of society. Bohemia, on 
the other hand, was imported from Russia 
(where she flourishes), via Vienna. 

The cast is admirable. Lena Ashwell 
as Iris exercised all the allurements of 
cosmopolitan Bohemia so charmingly that 
we can forgive the Cockney accent. Mr. 
A. E. George as Henry Cumbers worthily 
represented the bourgeoisie ; and Mr. James 
Stanners as his son depicted successfully 
the type of young man who is found at 
the edge of the artistic profession. Mr. 
Owen Roughwood and Muriel Pratt, as the 
destined husband and wife of Iris and 
Tristram respectively, gave us a feeling 
of confidence in the future happiness of 
their spouses. For the reasons men- 
tioned above, the attendance at the Kings- 
way on the night of our visit was far too 
small. We hope our readers will give the 
play their support. 





Bramatic Gossip. 


At the end of last week Mr. Vachell’s new 
play, ‘ The Case of Lady Camber,’ was pro- 
duced at the Savoy Theatre. The first act 
is taken up with introductory matter which 
a few words on the programme might save 
anybody the trouble of seeing. The other 
three acts are by contrast strong in the 
ingenuity of their construction. That is a 
quality far more common among play- 
wrights than the subtlety and sense of 
character we expect from Mr. Vachell. 

It is not necessary to discuss the plot 
in detail. The action is concerned 
with the illness and death of a lady of 
the variety stage who has missed her 
vocation by marrying a lord. As it was 
“a mind diseased” that required special 
attention, one is apt to feel more annoyed 
than usual at the waste of time and skill 
spent in treating the case as one of heart 
alone. Of the actors, the men exaggerated 
society foibles and worse, except Mr. Irving, 
who, again by contrast, was colourless. 
Jessie Winter was decidedly pleasing to eyé 
and ear, though we should decline her 
services as &@ nurse. May Leslie Stuart was 
good as Lady Camber, and proved how 
unnecessary the explanations of that lady’s 
former career were. On the whole it was 
quite a good play, with some good acting, 
but not really up to Mr. Vachell’s mark. 4; 


‘ PATACHON, a comedy by MM. Maurice 
Hennequin and Félix Duquesnel, given at 
the Court Theatre on Monday night by 
Mile. Lindey’s French company, achieved a 
fair measure of success, thanks to the ex- 
cellence of the acting. The plot is not devoid 
of ingenuity. We see a husband enjoying 
himself —a somewhat arduous task —in 
Paris, while his wife devotes her time to 
good works at Blois ; their daughter divides 
her time and affections between them, 
accommodating herself to either sphere with 
a facility somewhat unexpected in a young 
girl of the temperament depicted by the 
authors. She resolves to reconcile the 
two, and when her chief admirer offers her 
marriage, she stipulates that he shall have 
his wish if he helps her to succeed in 
her aim. Her father, desiring the marriage, 
is “converted”? with suspicious ease, but 
the boredom of devout provincial life is too 
much for him; he is “ unmasked” by one 
of his wife’s protégés, a hypocrite who 
desires the hand—and dowry—of the young 
girl for his nephew. The marriage is all 
but frustrated, but it takes place after all, 
and a general arrangement of “give and 
take” transmutes the father’s conversion 
from a sham to a reality. 

As a play, the whole thing is rather 
improbable, but it gives good scope—which 
is well used—for individual characterization. 
In themselves the personages are natural and 
amusing, especially the hypocrite and the 
old family servant, admirably played by 
MM. Chaumont and Moret. In the part of 
the heroine Mile. Mirianne showed distinct 
talent, adapting herself with convincing 
ease to the different phases of Parisian 
life, the dullness of a jeune fille at Blois, 
and the self- possession of a wife at the 
finish. M. Baissac was also excellent as the 
gay father. 


Miss LizIAN Bayuis’s good work in 
presenting classical drama and grand opera 
at the old “ Vic.,” at prices ranging from 
2d. to 2s., deserves encouragement. 

The play for next week will be ‘ Henry V.’ ; 
and ‘The Rivals’ and ‘The Tempest’ are 
promised for next month. 





To CORRESPONDENTs.—W. H. G. T.—P. H. D.—A. C. G. 
—A. C. M.—A. W.—Received. 
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MR. MURRAY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: His Life, 
Works and Influence. By GEORGE McLEAN HARPER, 
Professor of the English Language and Literature at Princeton 
University. 2vols. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 


CHRISTOPHER MONCK, DUKE OF 
ALBEMARLE. By ESTELLE FRANCES WARD. With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 


THE JOURNALS OF LADY 
KNIGHTLEY OF FAWSLEY. Edited by JULIA CART- 
WRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


THE PRIMATES OF THE FOUR 
| GEORGES. By ALDRED WILLIAM ROWDEN, K.C. 
| William Wake, 1715—1737 ; John Potter, 1737—1747; Thomas 





Herring, 1747—1757; Matthew Hutton, 1757—1758 ; Thomas 
| Secker, 1758—1768; Frederick Cornwallis, 1768—1783; John 
| Moore, 1783—1805; Charles Manners Sutton, 1805—1828. With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST 
AND ASHANTI, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
W. W. CLARIDGE, M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P., Senior Medical Officer, 
West African Medical Staff. With an Introduction by Sir HUGH 


CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. Twovolumes. With Maps. Medium 
8vo. 36s. net. 
RURAL SANITATION IN THE 


TROPICS; FROM NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
MALAY PENINSULA, IN PANAMA, AND OTHER LANDS. 
By MALCOLM WATSON, M.D., Author of ‘Prevention of Malaria 
in the Federated Malay States.’ With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL AND 
INDIAN ARTILLERY IN THE MUTINY OF 1857. By 
Colonel JULIAN R. J. JOCELYN, R.A. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 
By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., Watson Gordon Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. Vols. III. and IV. 
Anglo-Saxon Art and Industry in the Pagan Period. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net each. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF THE 
EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. By Sir HENRY H. 
HOWORTH, K.C.I.E. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. net each. 


A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE 
AGES. FORTY CENTURIES OF PRAYER, 2000 3.c.— 
A.D. 1912. Compiled and Arranged for Daily Use by SELINA 
FITZHERBERT FOX, M.D. B.S. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Index of Subjects and Authors. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN THE 
CRIMEA AND ASIA MINOR. A Personal Narrative. 
By THOMAS BUZZARD, M.D. With Map and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


To be Published on Trafalgar Day, October 2lst. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL, 1915 


—1916. Edited by ROBERT YERBURGH, M.P., ARCHIBALD 
HURD, and GERARD FIENNES. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


ELEFTHERIOS VENIZELOS, HIS 
LIFE AND HIS WORK. By Dr. C. KEROFILAS. With 
an Introduction by M. TAKE JONESOCO, former President of 
the Council of Roumania., Translated by BEATRICE BARSTOW. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE NEW EMPIRE PARTNERSHIP: 


DEFENCE, COMMERCE, POLICY. By ARCHIBALD and 
PERCY HURD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MY YEAR OF THE WAR. _ Including an 
Account of Experiences with the Troops in France, and the 
Record of a Visit to the Grand Fleet, which is here given for the 
First Time in its Complete Form. By FREDERICK PALMER, 
accredited American Correspondent at the British Front, Author 
of ‘The Last Shot.’ Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


THE STORY OF A HARE. 3yJ.c. TRE. 
GARTHEN, Author of ‘ Wild Life at the Land’s End,’ ‘ The Life 
Story of an Otter, &c. Cheap Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE STORY OF AN OTTER. 
By J. C. TREGARTHEN, Author of ‘ Wild Life at the Land’s 
End,’ and ‘The Story of a Hare.’ Cheap Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF STORY-TELLING. By 


MARIE SHEDLOCK. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE CARTHAGINIAN. =A Tragedy in 
Three Acts. By FRANK TAYLOR, Author of ‘The 
Gallant Way.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE. A 
Novel. By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of ‘ Mother’ and 
* Saturday’s Child.’ 6s. 
MURRAY’S SHILLING LIBRARY OF FICTION 
NEW VOLUME. 


NOTWITHSTANDING. By 


CHOLMONDELEY. Author of ‘ Red Pottage,’ &c. 


MARY 





FRECKLES. 


Cloth, ls. net. Persian Calf or Parchment, 3s. 6d. net. 
Also with 6 Illustrations, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘* Angel” is worthy of her name and worthy of the man of her choice. 


It is a glorious story of a Real Hero. 


1,000,000 copies of this delightful Novel have been sold. A | 
winsome and wholesome story of a pure-souled son of Nature. The | 


Works by Gene Stratton- Porter. 


A NEW LONG NOVEL. 


MICHAEL O'HALLORAN. 


With 6 Photogravures. 6s. 
‘*The story charms and the dialogue is piquant, the descriptions of nature delightful...... There is much beauty in the tale, and the 
writer deserves the popularity which her books of the Limberlost have gained.”—Gentlewoman. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


LADDIE: A True Blue Story. 
With a Life Sketch of the Author. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ We read * Freckles,’ and ‘A Girl of the Limberlost,’ and liked 
them both, but ‘ Laddie’ is superior to either.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 





LONDON: JOHN 





MURRAY, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Chapman & Hall’s First Autumn List, 1915 





THE LITERARY MAN’S NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


The Books arranged in Chronological order, with Introductory Essays and Annotations. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A. LL.D. 
Author of ‘The Literary Man’s Bible.’ Demy 8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘‘On fundamental issues he has brought to bear a sterling common sense, which we like to 
consider a peculiarly English attitude, and which is certainly in marked contrast with some of 
the theories which have come to us from Germany.”—Spectator. 


TIGER SLAYER BY ORDER. 


(DIGBY DAVIES, late Bombay Police). 


By C. E. GOULDSBURY. 


Author of ‘ Tigerland.’ With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Gouldsbury’s book can best be described as an autobiographical narrative of the 
adventures and experiences of a Deputy Inspector General of the Indian Police, who also held the 
unique office of Tiger Slayer to the Government of Bombay. His adventures and experiences are 
so full and varied, and his descriptions of the appearance and habits of the various animals he 
encountered so thorough in detail, that the oe cannot fail to attract as much attention, and 
prove as valuable, as the author’s previous work on Tigerland. 


SOLDIERS’ STORIES OF THE WAR. 
Edited by WALTER WOOD. 


Author of ‘Men of the North Sea,’ ‘ North Sea Fishers and Fighters,’ &c. 
by A.C. MICHAEL. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


These are the actual stories of the principal engagements in the Great War told by combatants 
themselves who have returned wounded from the battlefields or battleships. Every engagement 
down to Neuve Chapelle has its own story, and all are among the most graphic accounts of the 
conflict that have appeared anywhere. 


MORALS IN EVOLUTION: 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE ETHICS. 


By LT HOBHOUS E. 
Third and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Professor Hobhouse’s book, which has become the standard work on the subject, has been 
— rewritten and revised, and reprinted in one volume. Of the first edition the Standard 
gaia :— 

‘*In this elaborate work of one of the most brilliant of the younger school of Oxford 
hilosophers......@ more serious attempt than we have had for some time is made to deal with the 
ifficulties of the subject Mr. Hobhouse is so ingenious and learned a guide that he can always 

be followed with attention.” 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 


| MARLBOROUGH. 
\ By EDWARD THOMAS. 


Author of ‘George Borrow,’ ‘ Richard Jefferies.’ Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A WOMAN IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By WINIFRED JAMES. 


Author of ‘The Mulberry Tree,’ ‘ Letters to my Son,’ &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEWS FROM “SOMEWHERE.” 
By JAMES MILNE. 


Wherein may be found many things seen, heard, and thought during travels at home, on 
sea, and over the sea, in the war-time called Armageddon. 
Author of ‘ The Epistles of Atkins,’ ‘ John, Jonathan and Company,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


With 20 Illustrations 





£. Temple Thurston. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. crown 8vo, 
6s. net. A Special Gift-Book Edition of 
Mr. E, TEMPLE THURSTON’S favourite 
story. With 4 Full-Page Coloured Illus- 
trations by CHARLES ROBINSON, and 
numerous other Pictures and Decorations 
by the same Artist. In special decorative 
binding. An ideal Christmas Gift. 


THE PASSIONATE CRIME, 


A Tale of Faerie. By E. TEMPLE 
THURSTON, Author of ‘The City of 
Beautiful Nonsense,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 


RICHARD FURLONG. sy £ 


TEMPLE THURSTON. Crown 8vo, 63, 
(Comprising the Three Novels: ‘The 
Antagonists,’ ‘Richard Furlong,’ and 
*The Achievement.’) 


Ridgwell Cullum. 


THE SON OF HIS FATHER 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author of 
‘The Way of the Strong,’ *The Law- 
Breakers,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 


5,500 sold on day of publica. 
tion, October 5. 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


MR. BROOM & HIS BROTHER. 


| Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of 
‘The Professor’s Legacy,’ ‘Below Stairs,’ 
‘Mrs. Sheringham and Others,’ ‘ The 
Inner Shrine,’ ‘Lamorna,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 63. 


Rachel Swete Macnamara. 


DRIFTING WATERS. By RACHEL 
SWETE MACNAMARA, Author of 
‘Seeds of Fire,’ &. Crown 8vo, 63 


Vincent Brown 


CAPTAIN. By VINCENT BROWN, 
Author of ‘A Magdalen’s Husband,’ ‘ The 
Glory and the Abyss,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 


LEADERS OF MEN. By Sir HOME 
GORDON, Author of ‘A Man’s Road.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Marion Ashworth. 


A SENTIMENTAL PILGRIM. 


By MARION ASHWORTH, Author of 
: From Beyond the Pale.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Roger Wray. 
THE SOUL OF A TEACHER. 
By ROGER WRAY, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A powerful analytical novel bya new writer 
who is himself a schoolmaster. 








CHAPMAN 6&6 HALL, LTD., 


11, 


HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, 


W.Cc. 
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